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The  Ministry  of  Christ  in  His  Life  on  Earth 

By  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  four  Gospels  provide  our  principal  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Christ  in  His  life  on  earth.  Though  the  nar¬ 
ratives  are  selective,  in  keeping  with  the  principle  governing 
each  Gospel,  and  though  only  a  fraction  of  the  incidents  which 
might  be  of  interest  are  related,  the  picture  provided  in  the 
inspired  Scripture  is  intriguing  to  all  classes  of  scholars  and  is 
replete  with  theological  significance. 

Though  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospels  makes  them 
easy  to  understand,  their  theological  interpretation  is  by  no 
means  uncomplicated.  Few  sections  of  Scripture  require  more 
careful  analysis  and  precise  interpretation.  The  reason  does 
not  lie  in  the  complicated  narrative,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that 
the  incidents  recorded  are  more  than  just  history.  They  con¬ 
stitute  a  revelation  of  God  and  His  purposes. 

The  Major  Spheres  of  the  Earthly  Life  of  Christ 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Gospels  are  difficult  to  in¬ 
terpret  is  that  Christ  lived  in  three  major  spheres  and  His 
teaching  as  well  as  His  life  are  related  to  them.  The  right 
understanding  of  this  fact  is  essential  not  only  to  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Gospels  but  gives  the  key  to  the  entire 
New  Testament. 

The  sphere  of  Jewish  law.  The  law  which  was  inaugurated 
for  Israel  through  Moses  was  still  in  effect  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  Christ  and  in  one  sense  is  not  terminated  until  His 
death  (Gal.  3:23-25  ;  4:5).  In  much  of  His  teaching,  Christ 
affirmed  the  Mosaic  law  and  declared  it  must  be  fulfilled 
(Matt  5:7-19).  As  related  to  the  life  of  Christ,  it  can  be  said 
that  Christ  lived  under  the  law,  that  His  teaching  constituted 
a  major  interpretation  of  it  and  that  He  kept  it  perfectly 
(2  Cor.  5:21).  Christ  on  numerous  occasions  contradicted  the 
customary  teaching  of  the  law.  He  insisted,  moreover,  on  its 
practical  application  to  the  spiritual  issues  of  His  day  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  common  evasion  of  the  law  by  the  scribes.  As 
the  Son  of  God,  He  also  was  free  to  interpret  authoritatively 
the  law  and  in  some  cases  contrasted  His  own  teaching  with 
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that  of  Moses. 

Christ  insisted  that  keeping  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law 
was  not  sufficient.  The  Mosaic  law  could  be  properly  fulfilled 
only  by  those  who  attained  its  highest  form  of  interpretation, 
centering  in  the  love  of  God  and  love  of  one's  neighbor.  In 
some  cases,  Christ  pointed  out  that  the  Mosaic  law  represented 
divine  condescension  in  that  God  accommodated  Himself  to 
the  weakness  of  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teaching  on 
divorce.  Frequently,  Christ  appealed  to  the  higher  law  of  God 
of  which  the  Mosaic  law  was  a  particular  expression. 

The  sphere  of  the  kingdom.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
is  directly  related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom.  The  Gospels 
connect  this  line  of  truth  specifically  to  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  of  the  kingdom  to  be  established  on  earth  by  the 
power  of  the  Messiah.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  its  opening 
portion,  especially  related  Christ  to  David  as  fulfilling  the 
Davidic  covenant.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  records  the  angelic 
messenger  who  promised  Mary  that  her  Son  would  reign  on 
the  throne  of  David  and  rule  over  the  house  of  Israel  forever. 

In  the  opening  section  of  Matthew  the  credentials  of  the 
King  are  presented  and  the  predicted  signs  are  recorded  as 
fulfilled.  In  keeping  with  His  relation  to  the  kingdom,  Christ 
revealed  the  spiritual  principles  which  govern  this  kingdom 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  giving  present  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  particular  situation,  as  well  as  speak¬ 
ing  prophetically  of  the  spiritual  qualities  which  are  to  enter 
into  His  millennial  kingdom.  In  the  Olivet  Discourse,  specific 
prophecy  is  given  concerning  the  great  tribulation  which  will 
introduce  His  second  coming  and  the  establishment  of  His 
throne  on  the  earth. 

Though  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  neces¬ 
sarily  is  based  on  the  Old,  the  tendency  of  scholars  to  limit 
the  teaching  of  Christ  to  one  phase  of  the  kingdom  or  an¬ 
other  is  open  to  question.  An  examination  of  what  Christ 
had  to  say  about  the  kingdom  should  make  plain  that  in  some 
instances  He  spoke  concerning  the  general  government  and 
authority  of  God  over  the  universe.  In  other  cases  He  dealt 
with  the  reign  of  God  in  the  heart,  or  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
In  other  cases.  He  spoke  specifically  of  the  kingdom  promise 
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to  David.  It  is,  therefore,  an.  error  to  limit  His  teaching  to 
making  all  His  kingdom  messages  apply  to  the  millennial 
period  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  erroneous  to 
limit  His  teaching  to  a  spiritual  kingdom  to  be  fulfilled  in 
part  before  His  second  advent. 

The  kingdom  teachings  are  found  principally  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  kingdom  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the 
legal  character  of  this  period.  As  presented  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  however,  the  millennial  kingdom  is  a  distinct  sphere 
of  rule  both  in  its  content  and  in  its  application,  and  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  present  age  of  the  church  or  the  past 
dispensation  of  law. 

The  sphere  of  the  church.  In  addition  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  relating  to  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  kingdom,  prophecy 
is  given  of  the  church.  The  first  mention  of  this  is  found  in 
Matthew  16 :18,  following  the  rejection  of  Christ  as  King  and 
the  opposition  to  His  message  on  the  spiritual  principles  of 
the  kingdom.  Earlier,  in  Matthew  13,  the  entire  interadvent 
age  is  revealed  under  the  seven  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Chronologically  the  church  coincides  with  much 
of  the  development  of  this  period  revealed  in  Matthew  13. 

The  chief  revelation  concerning  the  church,  however,  is 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  Upper  Room  Discourse. 
Here,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  the  essential  principles 
are  revealed  which  pertain  to  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  interadvent  age.  The  basic  spiritual  principles  are  given 
in  John  13.  In  chapter  14  the  fact  that  Christ  will  be  in 
the  Father’s  house  during  the  present  age  and  will  send  the 
Spirit  to  dwell  in  the  believer  is  unfolded.  The  vine  and  the 
branches  in  chapter  15  speak  of  the  organic  union  of  the 
believer  with  Christ,  the  new  intimacy  of  being  friends  of 
Christ,  and  the  fact  that  believers  are  chosen  and  ordained 
to  bring  forth  fruit.  The  opposition  and  persecution  which 
will  characterize  the  present  age  is  revealed  also  in  chapter 
15,  in  contrast  with  the  protection  of  the  saints  in  the  mil¬ 
lennial  kingdom.  A  major  doctrine  given  in  John  16  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  world  and  the 
believer.  The  great  purposes  of  God  as  they  will  be  fulfilled 
in  the  church  are  also  implicit  in  the  intercession  of  Christ 
recorded  in  chapter  17.  The  fact  that  the  believer  will  be 
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perfectly  united  to  God  and  that  he  will  be  in  Christ  and 
Christ  will  be  in  him  forms  the  center  of  the  revelation. 

A  study  of  the  four  Gospels,  therefore,  will  demonstrate 
three  major  spheres  of  revelation.  It  is  a  hasty  generalization, 
however,  to  characterize  the  Gospels  as  law  or  that  they  per¬ 
tain  to  the  church  or  kingdom.  It  is  rather  that  Christ  taught 
in  all  these  spheres,  and  each  utterance  must  be  understood 
in  its  context  and  content. 

Christ  as  Prophet 

Without  question,  Christ  is  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 
His  teachings  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  demonstrate  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  a  broader  scope  of  prophecy,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  revelation  than  is  found  in  any  of  the 
recorded  prophets  of  Scripture.  In  almost  every  aspect  of 
revelation,  Christ  made  a  distinct  contribution. 

Unlike  all  other  prophets,  Christ  revealed  God  not  only 
in  His  spoken  ministry  but  in  His  life  and  person.  As  the 
Logos  of  John,  Christ  was  eternally  the  source  of  knowledge, 
truth,  wisdom,  and  light.  When  He  became  incarnate.  He 
became  a  declaration  in  human  flesh  of  what  God  is  (John 
1:4-18).  In  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  Christ  was  a 
revelation  of  God  far  beyond  that  of  any  preceding  prophet. 
Even  after  His  resurrection  Christ  continued  to  exercise  His 
prophetic  office,  teaching  His  disciples  the  things  they  needed 
to  know  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  age  into  which  they 
were  going.  After  His  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent  to 
continue  the  prophetic  work,  however,  revealing  to  the  saints 
the  truth  that  Christ  would  have  them  know  (John  16:12-16). 

The  Office  of  Priest 

Just  as  Christ  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  the  office  of  prophet 
so  also  He  qualifies  as  the  High  Priest  and  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament  priesthood.  As 
a  priest.  He  fulfilled  the  primary  definition  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  priest,  “a  man  duly  appointed  to  act  for  other  men 
in  things  pertaining  to  God.”*  Not  only  in  His  person  but 
also  in  His  work,  Christ  fulfilled  the  ministry  of  a  priest, 
offering  gifts,  sacrifices,  and  intercession.  He  acted  as  a  true 

'Charles  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  II,  464. 
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Mediator  between  God  and  man.  According  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Christ  fulfilled  the  five  necessary  requirements 
of  the  priesthood:  (1)  He  was  qualified  for  the  office  (Heb. 
1:3;  3:1-6);  (2)  He  was  appointed  of  God  (Heb.  5:1-10); 

(3)  His  priesthood  was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  Aaron’s, 
as  Christ’s  priesthood  superseded  Aaron’s  as  Aaron’s  had 
superseded  the  patriarchal  system  (Heb.  5:6,  10;  7-1 — 8:6); 

(4)  all  functions  of  the  priesthood  were  performed  by  Christ 
(Heb.  7:23-28  ;  9:11-28;  10:5-18) ;  (5)  His  priesthood  is  eter¬ 
nal,  indicating  His  superiority  and  finality  (Heb.  7:25).  A 
detailed  discussion  of  His  priesthood  is  planned  for  a  later 
section. 

The  Office  of  King 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  incarnation  was 
the  fulfillment  of  the  earthly  purpose  of  Gk)d  in  the  Davidic 
covenant.  The  Old  Testament  had  predicted  the  coming  of  a 
King  who  would  fulfill  the  promise  of  Gk)d  to  David  (2  Sam. 
7:16;  Pss.  2;  45;  72;  110;  Isa.  9:6-7;  Dan.  7:13-14;  Mic.  5:2; 
Zech.  9:8).  When  Christ  came.  He  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  prophesied  King,  though  the  full  revelation  of  His  work 
as  King  was  reserved  for  His  second  coming. 

The  record  in  the  New  Testament  is  both  historical  and 
prophetic  (Luke  1:31-33;  John  1:49;  18:37;  19:12;  1  Cor. 
15:25;  1  Tim.  6:15;  Rev.  1:5;  17:14;  19:16).  The  rejection 
of  Christ  as  king  by  Israel  (John  19 :15)  resulted  in  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  millennial  kingdom,  but  it  did  not  alter  the 
certainty  of  complete  fulfillment  of  His  work  as  King,  nor  the 
fact  that  in  His  person  He  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

Taken  together,  the  three  offices  of  Christ  as  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King  are  the  key  to  the  purx)ose  of  the  incar¬ 
nation.  His  prophetic  office  was  concerned  with  the  revelation 
of  the  truth  of  God;  the  priestly  office  was  related  to  His 
work  as  Savior  and  Mediator;  His  kingly  office  had  in  view 
His  right  to  reign  over  Israel  and  over  the  entire  earth.  In 
Christ  the  supreme  dignity  of  these  offices  is  reached. 


Church  Music— The  Pastor’s  Responsibility 

By  Donald  P.  Hustad 

If  the  reader  has  followed  our  three  presentations  of  “A 
Spiritual  Ministry  of  Music,”  it  should  be  reasonably  apparent 
that  the  challenge  of  today  requires  a  trained  and  gifted 
ministry. 

Strictly  musical  requirements  are  demanding  enough.  It 
is  the  music  minister’s  responsibility  to  supply  worthy  music 
at  all  services  of  the  church,  to  so  train  a  group  of  amateur 
singers  that  their  offering  of  praise  will  be  a  blessing  to  all 
who  hear — ^to  offer  voice  culture  to  people  of  all  ages,  and 
coaching  to  small  groups  and  soloists  as  well.  He  must  know 
how  to  relate  his  art  and  his  own  musical  ability  to  the 
psychological  and  aesthetic  milieu  of  the  church  which  calls 
him.  He  must  also  be  an  administrator,  properly  organizing 
all  the  activities,  the  rehearsals  and  the  performances  of  all 
the  choirs,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  counselors, 
the  choir  mothers,  the  robe  custodians,  and  the  chaperons 
who  assist  in  supervising  the  young  people  under  his  juris¬ 
diction. 

By  this  time  the  basic  spiritual  function  of  the  music 
ministry  should  require  little  argument.  In  the  developing 
of  a  choir  organization,  music’s  real  function  is  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  to  provide  an  expression  of  worship  and  of  testi¬ 
mony  for  the  total  church. 

Of  course,  there  are  fringe  benefits.  A  total  choir  pro¬ 
gram — ^graded  according  to  age — ^provides  organizational 
strength  to  a  church.  Young  people  are  particularly  gre¬ 
garious,  and  quickly  develop  loyalty  either  to  a  street  gang 
or  to  a  youth  choir.  When  properly  directed,  this  can  even¬ 
tually  become  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  the  entire  church 
program. 

Choirs  are  also  an  evangelizing  agent.  Children  love  to 
sing,  and  the  opportunity  to  rehearse  and  perform  with  the 
junior  choir  attracts  the  youngster  to  the  church;  he  stays 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  Anal  installment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “A  Spiritual  Ministry  of 
Music,”  given  November  10-13,  1959,  at  the  Dallas  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  by  Mr.  Hustad. 
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for  Sunday  School,  and  his  heart  is  challenged  by  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  gospel.  And,  when  Johnny  sings  in  the  Christmas 
program  his  proud  parents  must  be  there  to  hear  him.  They, 
too,  hear  the  message  of  Christ,  and  become  candidates  for 
heart  salvation  and  a  commitment  to  Him  and  His  service. 

Of  course,  the  youth  choirs  exist  not  so  much  for  what 
they  can  offer  the  church  as  for  what  the  church  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  them.  Music  is  primarily  a  department  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  which  young  people  grow  in  the  Christian  life,  and 
are  also  trained  to  give  continuing  service  to  music  in  the 
church.  Here  youngsters  are  taught  reverence  and  worship. 
They  are  taught  to  make  a  regular  contribution  to  the  service 
of  the  church.  They  are  taught  at  a  very  early  age  to  yield 
their  talents  to  God,  as  good  stewards. 

Beyond  this,  the  only  real  assurance  of  a  continuing 
ministry  of  music  that  is  honoring  to  God  is  a  program  of 
training  for  that  ministry.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  we 
cannot  depend  on  the  public  school  or  literature  to  teach 
church  music  techniques.  Even  if  a  reasonably  good  adult 
choir  were  our  only  goal,  we  must  begin  to  provide  training 
from  the  time  the  future  tenor  or  alto  is  five  or  six  years  old. 
It  is  especially  important  to  continue  that  training  during 
the  adolescent  years  when  the  self-conscious  teenager  hesi¬ 
tates  to  appear  in  public,  and  when  the  boy  is  aware  of  his 
changing  voice.  It  is  in  the  youth  choirs  that  children  can 
be  taught  to  appreciate  the  best  expressions  of  church  music — 
our  greatest  hymns,  worthy  gospel  songs,  and  fine  choral 
music  and  instrumental  music  as  well. 

And  dare  we  say  that  the  service  of  God  in  music  makes 
some  demand  for  quality — quality  of  material  and  quality  of 
performance?  You  have  heard  it  said  that  music  is  the  one 
element  of  worship  which  we  will  take  with  us  from  earth 
to  heaven.  Similarly,  there  is  one  sacrifice  mentioned  in  Old 
Testament  worship  which  we  as  Christians  retain.  It  is 
mentioned  in  several  passages  as  a  “sacrifice  of  praise,”  and 
refers  to  music. 

Psalm  27:6,  “Therefore  will  I  offer  in  his  tabernacle 
sacrifices  of  joy;  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto 
the  Lord.” 
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Jeremiah  17 :26,  **And  they  shall  come  from  the  cities  of 
Judah  .  .  .  bringing  bumt-offerings,  and  sacrifices,  and  meat- 
offerings,  and  incense,  and  bringing  sacrifices  of  praise,  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord.*’ 

The  New  Testament  supports  our  contention:  “By  him 
therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continu¬ 
ally,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  his  name” 
(Heb.  13:15).  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  of  the  basic  requirement  of  the  sacrifice.  If  it  were  a 
sheep,  it  must  be  the  best  of  the  flock. 

And  what  of  the  “sacrifice  of  praise?”  Is  perfection  the 
standard  for  music  in  God’s  house?  Then  how  do  we  deter¬ 
mine  what  meets  this  standard?  The  eminent  chorale  conduc¬ 
tor  Robert  Shaw  recently  suggested  in  an  informal  seminar 
that  “only  ten  per  cent  of  the  music  written  since  Beethoven 
(1770-18^)  is  worthy  of  being  offered  in  praise  of  God.” 
What  ninety  per  cent  do  we  discard?  Is  perfection  in  music 
in  our  day  only  anthems  and  hymns,  and  which  anthems  and 
hymns?  Does  perfection  mean  a  completely  professional  choir, 
or  do  we  return  to  the  paid  quartet?  God  forbid! 

In  reaching  our  decisions,  it  may  help  to  recall  the  inci¬ 
dent  when  Mary  took  Jesus  to  the  temple  for  her  own  sacri¬ 
fice  of  purification.  It  is  stated  in  Luke  2:24  that  she  took 
with  her  two  turtledoves.  Leviticus  12 :8  provided  that  if  the 
family  were  poor  and  could  not  offer  a  lamb,  the  new  mother 
should  offer  two  turtledoves.  Of  course,  they  were  still  to  be 
the  best  turtledoves  the  family  could  afford. 

This  is  our  cue.  Music  in  the  church  can  rarely  meet  the 
standards  of  perfection.  It  eludes  even  so  great  a  master  as 
Beethoven  or  Toscanini.  It  is  not  the  best  in  church  music, 
but  our  best. 

We  are  just  emerging  from  a  period  of  mediocrity  in  the 
Lord’s  service.  Sometimes  we  seem  to  infer  that  God  places 
a  premium  on  negligence.  If  we  did  not  depend  upon  our¬ 
selves,  our  own  preparation  and  our  own  talents,  then  we 
would  depend  more  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  generation  of 
church-goers  have  placed  little  value  on  basic  talent,  serious 
preparation,  or  even  regular  rehearsal.  Our  choirs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  prepare  adequately  for  their  responsibility  in  one 
brief  hour  at  the  tag  end  of  Wednesday  evening’s  prayer 
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meeting.  On  the  way  to  a  service  a  soloist  hands  a  songbook 
to  the  accompanist,  saying  “Two  verses  in  B  flat,”  with  never 
a  thought  of  rehearsing  carefully  in  advance.  Certainly  our 
success  is  not  determined  by  might  or  power  or  musical  qual¬ 
ity;  we  must  depend  upon  the  Spirit  of  God.  However,  may 
I  suggest  that  He  is  more  honored  if  we  depend  upon  Him 
in  the  time  of  preparation  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  actual 
performance,  especially  if  we  are  improvising. 

In  2  Samuel  24:24  it  is  stated:  “And  the  king  said  unto 
Araunah,  Nay;  but  I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price: 
neither  will  I  offer  bumt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of 
that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.”  It  is  proper  to  ask:  How 
much  has  it  cost  me  to  offer  a  worthy  sacrifice  of  praise  unto 
God? 

It  should  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  Hebrews  pro¬ 
vided  for  music  of  quality.  Under  the  leadership  of  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  a  large  company  of  musicians  were 
chosen  from  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  15:16-24) 
on  the  basis  of  innate  talent  (v.  22).  They  were  thoroughly 
trained  (1  Chron.  25:1-7)  for  their  full-time  ministry  (1 
Chron.  9:33).  They  were  consecrated  to  God  for  this  service 
(2  Chron.  5:11-12),  and  treated  like  all  other  priests,  with¬ 
out  discrimination  (Ezra  7 :24).  Finally,  like  all  other  Levites, 
they  were  to  be  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the  other  tribes 
(Neh.  12:47;  13:5). 

In  our  day,  many  churches  are  becoming  convinced  that 
there  is  need  for  a  specialized  ministry  of  music.  But  are  we 
as  well  prepared  as  the  Hebrews  were  to  support  such  a 
ministry? 

The  young  man  who  arrives  at  a  church  to  answer  this 
new  challenge  has  had  at  least  four  and  perhaps  five  years 
of  training.  Whether  he  attended  a  Bible  college  or  secular 
conservatory,  music  was  presented  to  him  as  an  art;  as  a 
Christian,  he  learned  to  appreciate  and  love  it  as  a  gift  of 
God  to  man.  In  his  intensive  program  of  study  he  had  learned 
the  disciplines  of  art,  the  price  that  must  be  paid  in  time,  in 
consecration,  in  seeking  to  reach  the  elusive  thing  we  call 
perfection.  As  a  Christian  he  learned  that  there  need  be  no 
conflict  between  sacred  music  that  is  high  art  and  also  gen- 
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uinely  Christ-honoring.  In  his  growing  faith,  his  spirit  was 
fed  with  the  great  hymns  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  of  John  of 
Damascus,  of  Bernard  of  Cluny,  of  Luther,  Watts,  and 
Wesley;  he  longed  to  share  this  experience  with  his  fellow 
Christians.  He  learned  also  that  truly  great  music — anthems, 
cantatas,  and  works  for  the  organ — is  a  logical  vehicle  for 
the  praise  of  a  transcendent,  ineffable,  and  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible  God.  He  longed  to  share  this  experience  with  others, 
whose  God  somehow  seemed  smaller. 

Our  young  minister  of  music  probably  also  learned  that 
all  contemporary  authorities  on  church  music  were  completely 
scornful  of  his  '"gospel  music**  tradition  and  culture,  calling 
the  gospel  hymn  "sentimental,**  "unworthy,**  and  sometimes 
"erotic  and  obscene.**  Judging  the  gospel  song  as  art — in 
poetry  and  in  music,  he  learned  that  it  was  difficult  to  defend 
it.  But  church  music  is  an  instrumental,  a  functional  art, 
and  is  best  judged  by  whether  or  not  it  serves  its  purpose. 
After  something  of  a  struggle,  he  decided  that  a  worthy  gospel 
song  is  a  valid  expression  partially  because  it  is  simple,  folk- 
ish,  and  almost  amateurish — a  logical  medium  for  the  every¬ 
day  personal  testimony  of  a  "know  so,  say  so**  Christian.  If 
he  was  in  a  secular  school,  he  decided  that  he  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  criticism  of  a  professor  who  did  not  share, 
and  therefore  could  not  comprehend,  his  understanding  of 
faith  and  of  Christian  experience. 

In  coming  to  the  challenge  of  the  new  church  position,  our 
young  musician*s  desire  was  to  broaden  the  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  the  folk  in  the  church,  through  a  wider  range  of 
musical  expression.  He  had  been  taught  that  a  negative  ap¬ 
proach  is  never  successful ;  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  type  of  music  which  they  now  had,  but  simply  to 
broaden  their  appreciation  to  include  other  types  as  well. 
The  same  person  can  enjoy  folk  songs  and  also  Bach  and 
Brahms.  Similarly,  he  wanted  for  his  parishioners  a  spiritual 
experience  through  historic  hymnody  as  well  as  through  the 
gospel  song,  through  the  anthem  as  well  as  through  the  hymn 
arrangement  and  the  familiar  gospel  solo. 

And  how  was  his  program  received  at  the  new  church? 
The  music  committee  and  board  of  deacons  had  never  de- 
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veloped  a  true  philosophy  for  church  music,  and  consequently 
the  existing  philosophy  was  inadequate.  In  particular,  the 
spiritual  function  of  music  in  the  church  was  little  understood, 
and  the  congregation  shared  all  the  problems  we  have  sug¬ 
gested — an  inadequate  repertoire  and  expression  in  sacred 
music,  both  choral  and  congregational;  a  failure  to  listen  to 
music  as  a  message  from  God  or  to  see  in  it  an  opportunity 
to  express  one’s  spiritual  experience  or  one’s  adoration;  and 
the  resultant  trend  toward  spectatorism.  It  seemed  evident 
that  most  members  of  the  congregation,  the  choir,  the  music 
committee,  and  the  pastor  himself  judged  music  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  familiar,  or  whether  or  not  they  found  it  pleas¬ 
ant  as  an  emotional  experience  or  as  ’’sound.” 

Our  young  musician  found  that  people  feel  very  strongly 
about  their  likes  and  dislikes  in  music.  When  they  say,  ”I 
know  what  I  like,”  they  usually  are  emphasizing  the  nega¬ 
tive,  ”I  know  what  I  don’t  like.”  Instead  of  simply  ignoring, 
or  trying  to  understand  new  music,  it  becomes  a  personal 
affront.  No  doubt  our  young  musician  received  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criticisms.  He  was  probably  told  what  tempo  to 
use  with  the  hymns,  what  individuals  to  use  as  soloists,  what 
type  of  music  to  choose  for  the  choir,  and  how  to  lead  the 
congregational  singing. 

He  soon  discovered  that  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  spent 
four  or  five  years  in  study,  the  church  did  not  look  to  him  for 
leadership.  In  many  typical  situations  in  our  country,  the 
music  minister  is  not  even  invited  to  meet  with  the  music 
committee.  Their  attitude  seems  to  be  that  he  is  an  employee, 
a  technician,  who  would  be  allowed  to  do  only  the  things 
which  they  decided  he  was  qualified  to  do— and  this  did  not 
include  making  basic  decisions. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems  facing  the  young 
musician.  Others  he  created  for  himself.  In  the  flush  of  his 
passion  to  make  things  right  within  six  months,  he  made 
many  mistakes.  Broadening  the  music  experience  of  adults 
requires  slow,  painstaking  education.  No  doubt  the  young 
music  minister  had  a  tendency  to  take  too  big  steps  for  those 
who  would  follow.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  degree,  not  of 
purpose. 
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No  doubt  some  of  us  church  musicians  frighten  our  con¬ 
gregations  and  our  pastors  by  appearing  to  be  one-sided  in 
emphasis.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  we  emphasize  the 
areas  that  are  weak  in  a  church  program — ^for  instance, 
teaching  historic  hymnody  rather  than  new  gospel  songs. 
Our  thought  is  that  we  need  not  emphasize  the  music  which 
is  already  getting  all  the  attention.  But  in  so  doing,  we  give 
the  erroneous  impression  that  we  would  eliminate  gospel  songs 
completely. 

Let  us  also  admit  that  it  is  possible  for  a  young  musician, 
and  even  for  some  of  us  older  ones,  to  get  so  involved  in  the 
mechanics  and  so  thrilled  with  the  aesthetic  standard  of  great 
music  that  we  sometimes  neglect  to  break  the  bread  of  life 
that  is  the  text.  However,  this  is  just  as  real  a  threat  with 
simple  music  as  with  great,  especially  in  the  complicated  and 
obscure  hymn  arrangements  that  some  of  us  dream  up,  and 
others  endeavor  to  sing. 

One  of  the  potential  tragedies  facing  the  young  musician 
is  the  realization  that  his  own  pastor  may  not  help  him  find 
genuine  fulfillment  in  a  music  ministry.  You  see,  he  was  called 
in  order  to  relieve  the  minister  of  any  responsibility  in  this 
area.  These  pastors  generously  say:  ‘T  don’t  interfere  in  the 
music  ministry  of  our  church.  I  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  music  director.”  This  may  be  the  same  minister  who 
enters  the  sanctuary  after  the  music  is  completed,  just  in 
time  for  the  announcements,  the  offering  and  the  message. 
What  he  really  means  is,  will  leave  hands  off  the  music 
as  long  as  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  church  music  pro¬ 
gram.”  But  when  someone  in  the  congregation  complains,  or 
when  there  is  too  much  upsetting  of  tradition,  he  is  quick  to 
demonstrate  firm  authority.  And  the  young  musician  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  weekly  appointment  with  the  pas¬ 
tor  to  share  with  him  his  burdens  and  dreams  for  the  church’s 
music. 

Few  of  our  pastors  are  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
personnel  relations  in  the  church  office.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  in  a  church  of  moderate  size,  a  minister  must  be  an 
administrator  and  (like  so  many  of  us  who  are  drafted  into 
places  of  responsibility)  he  has  little  or  no  training  for  the 
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problems  of  workin^r  with  other  people.  The  young  music 
minister  needs  most  the  understanding  and  wise  counsel 
of  his  senior  minister,  particularly  during  his  early  years  of 
service.  Tragically  enough,  the  success  of  a  young  musician 
who  gains  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  the  people  who  work 
with  him  is  in  itself  a  problem  because,  to  an  immature  min¬ 
ister,  it  becomes  a  personal  threat  to  his  own  status  as  the 
leader  of  the  congregation. 

The  final  tableau  in  our  rather  desultory  drama  should  not 
be  surprising.  Over  and  over  again,  young  men  who  come  to  a 
Christian  school,  who  are  challenged  by  the  ministry  of  music, 
and  who  begin  a  ministry  in  this  field,  eventually  find  that 
there  is  not  really  an  opportunity  for  a  ministry  worthy  of 
lifetime  Christian  service.  It  is  not  so  much  that  churches  can¬ 
not  provide  an  adequate  salary.  It  is  not  so  much  the  small 
details  of  what  anthem  can  be  sung  or  what  night  the  choirs 
can  rehearse.  But  in  this  twentieth  century — ^with  the  thrilling 
challenge  of  the  opportunities  in  missions,  evangelism,  and 
the  pastorate — ^when  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  available 
ministry  of  music  consists  only  of  upholding  tradition,  pro¬ 
viding  physical  and  mental  relaxation,  promoting  the  church, 
or  preparing  the  people  emotionally  for  the  reception  of  more 
important  things,  this  is  not  worthy  of  a  lifetime  of  Chris¬ 
tian  service. 

For  this  reason,  young  people  who  embark  on  such  a  min¬ 
istry,  usually  gravitate  in  a  few  years  to  a  pastorate,  or 
become  evangelists,  or  take  a  secular  position  and  perform 
music  part-time.  Obviously,  they  are  less  well  trained  for  the 
ministry  which  they  substitute.  And  we  in  church  music 
education  are  distressed  because  we  have  invested  time  and 
money  in  the  preparation  of  these  young  people  for  full-time, 
permanent  Christian  service.  Four  or  five  years  of  musical 
activity  is  not  a  satisfactory  return  on  our  investment. 

What  then  is  the  responsibility  of  the  minister  in  church 
music?  Without  relieving  the  musician  of  his  responsibility 
or  his  privilege,  the  senior  minister  gives  leadership  in  and 
determines  the  success  of  every  facet  of  church  life— mis¬ 
sions,  Christian  Education,  stewardship,  and  music.  The  bur¬ 
dens  and  dreams  of  the  music  director  must  be  shared  by  the 
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pastor,  if  it  is  finally  to  be  shared  by  the  congregation.  This 
means  that  he  must  understand  the  use  of  music  in  Christian 
service,  much  as  we  have  outlined  it.  In  some  instances,  he 
must  broaden  his  own  cultural  understanding,  so  he  can  en¬ 
courage  the  congregation  to  broaden  theirs.  He  must  learn 
how  the  ministry  of  music  complements  his  own  ministry  in 
the  pulpit.  He  must  learn  to  supervise  and  guide  the  young 
musician  in  a  program  of  intelligent  administration. 

“A  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  means  much  more  than 
paying  a  Christian  worker  a  living  wage.  It  means  maturity 
in  human  relations — ^allowing  individuals  in  the  total  program 
to  fulfill  their  own  functions  in  a  specialized  area,  with  strong 
Christian  counsel  and  guidance,  but  without  undue  interfer¬ 
ence  or  control.  In  all  these  suggestions,  we  do  not  intend  to 
imply  that  church  musicians  are  resentful  of  their  lot  or 
discouraged  by  the  enormity  of  their  challenge.  This  is  a 
thrilling  day  in  church  music  among  evangelicals.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  preparing  this  series  of  articles  is  an  indication  that 
we  are  beginning  to  be  self-conscious  about  the  subject. 

The  day  is  past  when  a  young  musician  is  content  simply 
to  bring  his  techniques  and  musical  know-how  into  a  church's 
program,  without  developing  a  proper  church  music  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  a  total  program  of  church  music  education.  We 
might  just  as  well  ask  the  pastor  to  give  his  attention  only 
to  the  study  of  English,  speech,  and  homiletics,  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  things  that  tell  him  how  his  calling  is  a  ministry  and 
what  he  should  preach. 

We  no  longer  should  limit  our  music  to  what  people  already 
know.  Churches  are  rather  automatically  growing  in  their 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  their  use  of  it  in  the  house  of  God. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  imperative  that  we  understand  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  musical  art,  not  for  art's  sake  or  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  as  an  art  that  is  brought  to  the  cross  in  dedication, 
art  that  more  effectively  preaches  the  gospel,  that  more  fully 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  Christian,  and  more 
faithfully  expresses  his  faith  and  his  worship? 

John  Newton  said:  “The  ministry  is  the  worst  trade,  but 
the  greatest  profession.”  I  borrow  this  same  optimism  for  the 
ministry  of  music.  It  is  our  glorious  privilege  to  serve  the 
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Lord,  using  our  art.  It  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  we  may  be 
used  of  God  in  a  reviving  of  His  people.  We  invite  our  pastors 
and  other  Christian  leaders  to  share  our  burdens  and  joys 
with  us,  and  to  guide  us  in  the  paths  that  lie  ahead. 
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The  Objective  Nature  of  the  Recondlation 

By  Willard  M.  Aldrich 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  stated  that  *‘God  was  in  Christ, 
reconcilinsr  the  world  unto  himself’  (2  Cor.  5:19),  did  he 
mean  that  God  actually  reconciled  the  world  unto  Himself, 
or  did  he  mean  that  He  was  just  trying  to  do  so?  And  if  God 
actually  reconciled  the  world  unto  Himself,  why  then  the 
need  of  the  word  of  reconciliation,  **Be  ye  reconciled  to  God”? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  God  did 
something  of  infinite  and  objective  importance  for  the  world 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  appropriated  by  the  individual  or 
not.  It  is  called  “reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.”  It  is 
the  further  purpose  to  show  that  a  reconciled  world  must  be 
reconciled  to  God,  which  on  the  face  of  it  sounds  iMiradoxical, 
but  what  is  actually  involved  is  that  the  term  reconcile  is 
used  in  a  limited  or  restricted  sense  in  the  first  statement  and 
in  a  fuller  sense  in  the  second  one. 

Reconciliation  is  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  fol¬ 
lowing  estrangement  or  enmity.  As  used  in  the  Bible  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  God  and  man,  it  implies  four  things:  (1)  the  removal 
of  man’s  sin  as  the  cause  of  estrangement  from  God;  (2) 
God’s  satisfaction  with  this  disposition  of  sin;  (3)  His  dec¬ 
laration  that  man  has  been  received  back  into  His  favor,  and 
(4)  man’s  acceptance  of  God’s  proffered  favor. 

Reconciliation  presented  two  problems  to  God:  (1)  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  man’s  estrangement,  and  (2)  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  enmity  in  man’s  heart.  The  solution  of  these  two 
problems  results  in  a  change  of  relationship  between  God 
and  man  and  a  change  of  attitude  on  man’s  part  toward  God. 
The  Greek  work  kataUasso,  translated  reconcile,  means  to 
exchange,  or  to  change  thoroughly,  and  the  change  is  twofold 
as  previously  stated. 

As  the  term  is  used  in  the  Bible,  it  sometimes  means  only 
the  changed  relationship  between  God  and  man  as  effected  by 
the  cross,  wherein  God  is  not  imputing  trespasses,  and  again 
it  is  used  to  signify  the  actual  restoration  to  friendship 
which  results  from  a  man  changing  his  attitude  toward  God. 

The  word  atonement  serves  as  an  illustration  of  a  similar 
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twofold  usage  of  a  word.  Like  reconciliation,  atonement 
sometimes  signifies  the  provision  for  getting  right  with  God 
and  sometimes  means  the  actual  state  of  being  right  with 
Him.  It  means  expiation — ^the  removal  of  guilt  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  penalty  (Ex.  80:10;  Lev.  16:20;  Num.  16:46).  In 
these  passages  atonement  means  literally  the  covering  for 
sin  which  was  the  provision  for  getting  right  with  God. 

In  Romans  5:11  the  atonement  which  **we  have  now  re¬ 
ceived”  is  the  reconciliation  (or  at-one-ment)  resulting  from 
accepting  the  ”Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world”  (John  1:29). 

When  it  is  stated  that  ”God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,”  it  means  that  God  effected  a  change 
of  relationship  between  Himself  and  man.  And  the  change 
is  this:  God  in  Christ  assumed  our  sin  and  suffered  its  pen¬ 
alty  with  the  result  that  He  is  not  now  “imputing  trespasses.” 
Our  sin  no  longer  constitutes  an  impassable  barrier  between 
us  and  God.  It  has  been  “taken  away”  (John  1:29).  We  have 
ceased  to  be  objects  of  divine  wrath  and  have  been  made 
objects  of  His  favor.  In  this  sense  the  whole  world  has  been 
reconciled  to  (]rod.  “Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world”  (1  John  2:2)  resulted  in  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  alternate  to  this  understanding  is  to  affirm  that  God 
was  trying  or  attempting  reconciliation — an  interpretation 
grammatically  permissible  if  the  imperfect  verb  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  conative.  But  what  follows  in  the  verse  indicates 
that  reconciliation  was  an  accomplishment,  not  an  attempt, 
and  specifically  that  man  received  a  status  in  which  sin  was 
not  imputed  to  him.  Man’s  standing  before  God  was  changed. 
Obviously  the  depth  of  human  depravity  and  the  height  of 
man’s  enmity  and  rebellion  found  expression  at  the  cross,  so 
that  reconciliation  as  used  in  2  Corinthians  6:19  does  not 
mean  that  man’s  attitude  was  changed  toward  God  nor  actual 
friendship  restored  between  God  and  man. 

In  Colossians  1:20  “things” — “all  things” — are  said  to 
be  reconciled,  and  things  do  not  have  changes  of  heart,  but 
their  relationship  to  God  may  be  changed.  The  realization  of 
that  changed  relationship — including  the  lifting  of  the  curse 
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from  nature  and  the  redemption  of  the  body — ^awaits  the 
return  of  Christ  (Rom.  8:19-22). 

That  some  objective  change  in  man's  relationship  to  God 
was  accomplished  when  (]k>d  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself  is  indicated  further  by  the  statement  in 
2  Corinthians  5:14,  *Tor  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us; 
because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  therefore  all 
died”  (A.S.V.).  The  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  is  there 
represented  as  the  judicial  death  of  the  race,  with  the  result 
that  trespasses  are  no  longer  imputed  to  it. 

But,  you  may  object,  is  this  not  something  of  a  fictitious 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ?  In 
the  first  place,  does  not  John  3:26  state  that  the  wrath  of 
God  abides  upon  the  unbelieving  world,  and  if  so,  how  can  it 
be  said  the  world  has  been  reconciled  to  God  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  become  an  object  of  divine  favor?  And  in  the  second 
place,  if  the  death  of  Christ  became  the  judicial  death  of  the 
race  so  that  Gk)d  is  not  imputing  trespasses,  how  is  it  that 
the  unsaved  will  one  day  be  judged  for  their  sins? 

In  reply  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
condemned  prisoner  in  death  row  abides  under  the  wrath  of 
the  law,  but  pardon  may  be  extended  to  him.  He  has  become 
an  object  of  favor  even  while  in  the  toils  of  the  law.  And  as 
to  the  second  objection,  the  unbeliever  who  died  judicially  in 
the  death  of  Christ  dies  actually  when  grace  is  withdrawn. 
The  death  of  Christ  spells  the  doom  of  the  old  man  in  saved 
and  unsaved — “Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world”  (John 
12:31) — ^but  in  the  saved,  because  there  is  impartation  of  a 
new  life,  it  becomes  a  liberating  death  freeing  the  new  from 
legal  liability  to  the  old,  whereas  in  the  unsaved  it  becomes 
actual,  eternal  separation  from  God.  But  even  in  the  case  of 
the  unsaved,  he  is  not  lost  because  he  is  a  transgressor,  but 
rather  because  he  refused  to  accept  the  remedy. 

What  value  is  there  in  the  fact  that  man  lives  in  a  world 
reconciled  to  God  and  that  sins  are  not  being  imputed  if 
indeed  reconciliation  does  not  save  the  soul  unless  personally 
appropriated?  It  is  simply  this:  the  problem  of  the  lost  sinner 
is  not  to  persuade  an  angry  God  to  forgive  him.  God  has 
imputed  his  sin  to  Christ,  and  so  it  is  not  now  being  charged 
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against  him.  God  has  extended  His  pardon.  It  is  as  though 
the  only  road  of  escape  out  of  a  deep  canyon  had  been  blocked 
by  an  impassable  slide.  People  caught  behind  the  slide  would 
perish  because  of  the  impassable  barrier.  But  suppose  the 
slide  were  removed.  Then  if  people  perished  in  the  canyon, 
it  would  not  be  because  the  way  was  blocked  but  because  they 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  way  of  escape. 

Man’s  sin  no  longer  constitutes  an  impassable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  God.  God  has  extended  forgiveness.  He 
has  removed  the  barrier.  Christ  is  the  open  Way  to  God.  That 
God  actually  did  something  objectively  and  eternally  for  the 
whole  race  is  the  blessed  truth  of  2  Corinthians  5:19.  He 
reconciled  the  world  to  Himself  in  the  sense  that  He  made  it 
an  object  of  favor,  having  removed  sin  as  an  impassable 
barrier.  It  becomes,  then,  the  “Son”  question,  not  the  “sin” 
question. 

But  such  reconciliation  in  itself  does  not  save  a  single 
soul.  In  order  that  this  aspect  of  reconciliation  become  effec¬ 
tive  in  individual  salvation,  God’s  provision  must  be  person¬ 
ally  accepted.  Hence  the  admonition,  “Be  ye  reconciled  to 
God”  (2  Cor.  5:20).  In  effect,  change  your  attitude  toward 
God.  Let  distrust  become  trust,  let  enmity  turn  to  friendship. 
The  blood  of  the  Passover  Lamb  has  been  shed  and  caught 
in  the  basin,  but  it  must  be  personally  applied  to  the  door¬ 
posts  and  the  lintels  of  the  door  of  your  heart.  Thus  we  be¬ 
come  fully  reconciled  to  God  and  enjoy  restoration  to  His 
fellowship. 

Our  message  to  the  unsaved  is  that  God  in  Christ  changed 
their  relationship  to  Himself.  They  are  objects  of  divine 
favor.  He  bids  them  to  accept  that  favor — to  be  reconciled 
to  God. 


A  Review  of  "Andsemitismus  und 
Eschatologie,”  By  Rudolph  Pfisterer 

By  Bernard  Ramm 

This  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  rewarding  articles 
that  we  have  read  in  the  general  areas  of  eschatology  and  the 
Jewish  question.  It  is  surprising  that  such  an  article  appeared 
in  a  major  continental  theological  journal,  and  its  many  theses 
are  even  more  surprising.  The  general  thesis  is  that  the  church 
in  her  expectation  of  the  return  of  Christ,  and  that  Israel  in 
their  return  (Heimkehr — “return  home,”  the  German  word 
Pfisterer  uses  throught  the  article)  to  their  Messiah,  are 
bound  together  in  a  common  eschatological  hope.  Seldom  has 
an  author  achieved  such  a  balance  in  u' "cussing  a  very  con¬ 
troversial  matter  as  Pfisterer  has  in  this  one.  From  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  citations  much  of  what  he  has  to  say  is  derived 
from  F.  Lovsky’s  AntiaSmitisme  et  Myatdre  d'larael  (Paris, 
1966). 

Pfisterer  claims  that  there  are  two  positions  which  are  not 
true  to  the  Biblical  teaching  about  Israel:  (1)  any  view  of 
the  election  of  Israel  which  implies  that  Israel  is  superior  in 
any  regard  to  other  peoples  is  wrong.  Israel’s  election  was  an 
election  of  the  pure  grace  of  God.  Furthermore,  it  was  an 
election  for  aXL  nationa  and  not  intended  for  any  selfish  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Israel.  Any  Zioniam  which  converts  the  election  of 
Israel  into  an  election  of  worth  or  superiority  or  unshared 
privilege  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  (2)  Any  view  of  the  church 
which  views  the  church  as  totally  replacing  Israel,  and  thus 
ending  any  future  plans  of  God  for  the  Jews,  is  contrary  to 
Scripture.  This  would  constitute  a  case  of  unjustified  spirit¬ 
ualizing  as  well  as  a  confression  that  God  had  not  truly  accom¬ 
plished  in  Israel  what  He  had  intended,  namely  to  bring  this 
people  to  Himself  through  faith  in  their  Messiah. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Pfisterer’s  essay  is  his 
discussion  of  implicit  (unbewuaaten)  antisemitism.  The  crude 
antisemitism  of  the  streets  and  the  cruel  antisemitism  of  the 
political  persecutors  is  well  known.  But  Pfisterer  maintains 

Editor’s  Note:  The  article  reviewed  here  by  Dr.  Ramm  on  “Antisemitiimut 
und  Eschatologie”  was  published  in  the  June,  1959,  issue  of  Evangelitcht 
Theologie,  pages  266-88. 
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that  many  theologians  (and  Christians)  are  implicitly  anti* 
Semitic  when  in  principle  they  deny  the  reality  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Israers  election.  For  example,  to  say  that  the  cross 
ended  all  the  promises  made  to  Israel  is  implicit  antisemitism; 
or  to  say  that  the  church  simply  displaces  Israel  is  likewise 
implicit  antisemitism.  To  claim  that  the  Jews  have  forfeited  all 
their  claims  because  they  have  been  disloyal  to  the  Lord  is  yet 
another  example.  Romans  11:2  shows  that  although  the 
Jews  have  rejected  the  gospel,  God  has  not  rejected  the  Jews. 
Even  though  the  Jews  asked  for  the  blood  of  Christ  to  be  upon 
them,  the  blood  of  Christ  did  not  answer  their  cry  but  spoke 
of  divine  forgiveness.  The  early  church,  contrary  to  the 
premises  of  antisemitism,  opened  the  doorway  of  the  church 
to  the  Jews.  In  fact  the  original  membership  of  the  church 
was  entirely  Jewish. 

God’s  choice  of  Israel  was  not  limited  to  one  piece  of  time, 
but  is  bound  up  with  the  total  course  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Therefore,  the  cross  does  not  end  God’s  purposes  with  Israel, 
and  neither  does  the  present  hardness  of  Israel  in  rejecting 
the  gospel.  The  witness  of  Romans  11  that  God  has  yet  an 
eschatological  future  for  Israel  cannot  be  gainsaid.  There¬ 
fore,  “every  Jew  returning  home  to  Christ  (Heimkehr  zu 
Christua)  is  a  living  sign  of  the  visible  inbreaking  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God’’  (p.  269).  And,  on  the  other  side,  an  exclusion 
of  Israel  from  an  eschatological  future  is  directed  against  the 
return  of  Christ. 

Antisemitism  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  Israel’s 
election  for  it  misunderstands  it  as  an  election  of  superiority 
and  not  as  a  soteriological  event.  To  limit  salvation  to  Israel 
solely  to  Old  Testament  times,  and  to  deny  any  soteriological 
future  for  Israel  is  implicit  antisemitism.  Antisemitism  is 
also  an  attack  upon  God’s  sovereign  action  and  freedom  for 
it  denies  what  Scripture  asserts,  namely,  that  the  living  God 
did  elect  Israel.  The  heart  of  antisemitism  is  also  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  as  evidenced  by  so  many  instances  in  which  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jew  was  shortly  followed  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Christian. 

The  indisputable  sign  of  Israel’s  election  is  their  suffering. 
Israel  must  swim  against  the  stream  of  surrounding  pagan- 
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ism.  If  Israel  is  true  to  this  calling,  the  pagans  will  perse¬ 
cute  them.  If  Israel  seeki^  to  avoid  this  persecution  by  becom¬ 
ing  like  other  Gentiles  (and  so  deny  their  election),  then  God 
brings  a  disciplining  judgment  to  bear.  Therefore  the  history 
of  Israel  is  an  unbroken  history  of  suffering  —  from  God  or 
from  the  pagan.  But  to  imagine  that  the  suffering  of  Israel 
is  a  sign  of  their  rejection  (and  not  of  their  divine  discipline) 
is  implicit  antisemitism. 

Furthermore,  it  is  antisemitic  to  say  that  the  beginning 
of  the  church  is  the  end  of  the  election  of  Israel.  It  would 
mean  that  God  did  not  press  through  to  the  realization  of 
His  professed  goal.  It  would  mean  that  if  Israel's  unfaithful¬ 
ness  cost  them  their  part  in  God,  then  the  church  is  also  lost 
for  she  has  been  many  times  as  unfaithful  as  Israel.  But  when 
God  called  the  church  into  existence  and  gave  her  a  new 
covenant.  He  did  not  exclude  Israel.  Romans  9-11  has  end- 
time  (i.e.,  eschatological)  promises  for  Israel  as  well  as  for 
the  heathen.  The  promises  made  to  Israel  cannot  be  spiritual¬ 
ized  away  in  the  church.  The  'Tsrael  of  God"  (Gal.  6:16) 
certainly  includes  Jews  as  well  as  the  church.  It  is  implicit 
antisemitism  to  spiritualize  Israel's  election  away  and  limit 
their  days  of  salvation  entirely  to  the  past  age. 

The  church  does  not  simply  replace  Israel.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  togetherness  (Zusammengehorkeit)  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
(Eph.  2:19).  The  middle  wall  is  broken  down  and  Jew  and 
Christian  meet  at  Jesus  Christ.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
"solution  of  the  Jewish  question  lies  in  the  Heimkehr  of  Israel 
to  his  Messiah,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  (p.  277).  All  other 
solutions  are  partial. 

According  to  Romans  11 :29  the  election  of  Israel  continues 
and  therefore  these  people  have  an  eschatological  future. 
Antisemitism  not  only  attacks  the  beginning  of  God's  work 
with  the  Jews  (their  election)  but  also  the  end  of  God's  work 
with  the  Jews — ^their  Endzeit  (endtime)  Heimkehr  to  Christ. 
But  the  Heimkehr  of  Israel  is  not  only  contrary  to  antisemi¬ 
tism  but  also  to  manmade  schemes  of  Utopia  which  exclude 
the  eschatological  future  of  the  Jews.  The  church  is  in  bad 
company,  reasons  Pfisterer,  when  it  sides  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews. 
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On  the  contrary  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  the  hope 
of  the  church;  the  Heimkehr  to  the  Messiah  is  the  hope  of 
the  Jew;  and  thus  Israel  and  the  church  have  an  implicit 
togetherness  now,  and  a  future  eschatological  togetherness. 
Therefore,  any  effort  to  split  Israel  and  the  church  is  wrong. 
A  Jewish  or  Christian  Zionism  which  would  separate  the  Jew 
from  the  common  eschatological  future  of  the  church  is  just 
as  wrong  as  a  spiritualizing  of  the  church  which  separates 
the  church  from  any  eschatological  togetherness  with  Israel. 
Once  again  it  is  the  togetherness  in  i)ersecution  which  shows 
the  eschatological  togetherness  of  the  church  and  Israel.  But 
this  is  not  an  undifferentiated  togetherness  as  witnessed  by 
the  different  sorts  of  history  ascribed  to  the  church  and  Israel 
in  Romans  11.  The  togetherness  is  an  eschatological  one  in 
which  the  hope  of  the  return  of  Christ  by  the  church  co¬ 
incides  with  the  Heimkehr — hope  of  the  Jews  to  their  Messiah. 

Any  doctrine  of  the  triumph  of  God  which  excludes  Israel 
is  another  instance  of  implicit  antisemitism.  But,  asks 
Pfisterer,  what  is  the  root  of  this  spirit  of  Israel's  exclusion? 
He  finds  it  in  the  Emperor  Constantine.  Here  is  the  beginning 
of  the  easy  identification  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  led  the  church  to  think  of  her  triumph  as  a 
here-now  triumph,  and  not  of  an  eschatological  triumph.  But 
when  the  here-now  triumph  replaces  the  eschatological 
triumph  there  is  no  means  of  assessing  the  importance  of  the 
conversion  (Bekehrung)  of  Israel.  Such  a  view  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  leaves  the  Jews  in  a  most  ambiguous  position.  The 
Jews  are  not  included  as  a  necessary  part  of  this  view  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  there  remains  the  indisputable  assertions  of 
Scripture  (e.g.,  Romans  11),  and  the  peculiar  history  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

But  this  churchly  and  eschatological  exclusion  of  Israel  led 
to  something  equally  regrettable,  namely,  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  exclusion  of  the  Jew  in  medieval  culture  (and  into 
modem  times).  And  here  we  must  with  shamed  faces  read 
how  the  church  has  joined  forces  a  disgraceful  number  of 
times  with  those  who  have  put  the  lash  (literally  and  meta¬ 
phorically)  to  the  back  of  the  Jew.  So  great  has  been  the  per¬ 
secution  and  the  burden  that  at  times  the  Jews  themselves 
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attempted  to  renounce  their  election  as  manifested  in  their 
desire  to  become  as  other  Gentiles,  e.g.,  when  all  they  wished 
to  be  was  srood  Germans,  no  more,  no  less. 

There  must  be  a  new  way.  There  will  be  a  new  way  when 
the  church  understands  the  nature  of  her  hope.  She  must  no 
longer  equate  the  church  and  Christianity.  She  must  give  qp 
the  dangerous  dream  of  a  so-called  ‘‘Christian  state.'*  She  must 
again  become  the  serving  church — serving  the  world,  and 
serving  Israel.  She  must  engage  in  an  evangelism  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  Israel.  Christians  must  make  it  part  of  the  daily 
routine  of  their  lives  to  become  good  friends  with  fellow 
Hebrews.  “This  attention  [to  the  Jew  by  the  Christian]  is  an 
unavoidable  condition  for  Israel’s  inheriting  his  Heimkehr 
to  his  Messiah ;  it  is  a  silent  and  obvious  consequence  of  our 
togetherness  in  Jesus  Christ"  (p.  283). 

The  second  part  of  the  new  way  is  to  pray — ^to  pray  for 
the  completed  purpose  of  God  which  shall  unite  Jew  and 
heathen  alike  as  the  Israel  of  God  under  the  Messiah  of  Israel. 
When  we  really  pray  for  this  (and  include  specifically  the  Jew 
in  this  prayer),  we  show  that  we  are  really  understanding 
and  entering  into  the  eschatological  promises  of  Ck>d.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  the  regrettable  examples  of  antisemitism  in 
history,  but  Pfisterer  cites  a  number  of  instances  in  church 
history  where  there  has  been  a  real  and  perceptive  prayer  for 
the  Heimkehr  of  Israel. 

To  this  reviewer  Pfisterer  has  done  a  beautiful  job  in 
giving  Israel  their  correct  eschatological  setting.  He  avoids 
the  implicit  self-glorification  that  intrudes  into  much  Zionism, 
and  he  rebuts  an  easy  spiritualizing  that  really  negates  the 
election  of  Israd.  He  avoids  the  absorption  of  Israel  into  the 
church  and  he  combats  any  Jewish  or  Christian  separation 
(Spaltung)  of  the  eschatological  togetherness  of  Israel  and 
the  church. 


The  Greek  Article  in  New  Testament 
Interpretation 

By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

It  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  expositor  of  the 
New  Testament  must  use  the  tools  of  Greek  scholarship  if  he 
expects  to  do  work  of  the  highest  caliber.  He  labors  under  the 
difficulty  of  being  forced  to  use  a  translation  which  is  being 
tenaciously  held  by  the  people  whom  he  serves,  the  greatly 
beloved  Authorized  Version,  a  translation  lacking  in  certain 
respects  when  judged  by  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  which  scholars  possess  today.  One  of  those 
defects  is  the  treatment  accorded  the  Greek  article  by  the 
translators  of  A.  D.  1611.  That  great  Greek  scholar  A.  T. 
Robertson  says  in  this  connection:  ‘*The  translators  of  the 
King  James  Version,  under  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate, 
handle  the  Greek  article  loosely  and  inaccurately.  A  goodly 
list  of  such  sins  is  given  in  ‘The  Revision  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment’.”* 

These  inaccuracies  are  of  three  classes.  Sometimes  the 
definite  article  is  included  in  the  translation  when  there  is  no 
warrant  for  it  in  the  Greek  text.  At  other  times  the  article 
is  left  out  when  it  should  have  been  translated.  And  at  times 
the  Greek  article  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  translation  at  all 
simply  because  the  English  language  has  no  idiom  comparable 
to  it.  In  all  these  instances  the  English  expositor  is  led  astray 
in  his  interpretation.  There  is  no  place  for  ignorance  in  the 
pulpit  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
world  is  scholarship  linked  with  deep  spirituality  as  seen  in 
an  expositor  of  the  Word  of  God. 

“The  definite  article  in  Greek  is  the  Greek  index  Anger 
I)ointing  out  individual  identity.  It  frequently  does  more  than 
that.  It  marks  contrast.  It  makes  the  word  with  which  it  is 
used  stand  out  distinctly.  It  points  out  an  object  and  draws 
the  reader’s  attention  to  it.  The  definite  article  in  Greek  was 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject 
“The  Practical  Use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament’’ 

'A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Tettament  in  the  Light  of 
Historical  Research,  p.  756. 
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originally  derived  from  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  it  has 
retained  some  of  the  demonstrative  force. 

**The  Greek  does  not  have  an  indefinite  article  comparable 
to  the  one  in  English.  The  absence  of  the  definite  article  con¬ 
stitutes  in  Greek,  where  the  context  indicates,  the  equivalent 
of  the  indefinite  article  in  English.  The  presence  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  article  must  be  carefully  noted  by  the  Greek 
student.  The  presence  of  the  article  identifies.  The  absence  of 
the  article  qualifies.  That  is,  when  the  article  is  used,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  upon  particular  identity,  individuality,  even  unique¬ 
ness  in  some  contexts,  and  upon  contrasts.  When  the  article 
is  not  used,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  quality  or  character  of 
the  person  or  thing  designated  by  the  noun.  The  articular 
noun  identifies.  The  anarthrous  noun  qualifies.”* 

We  will  look  at  some  instances  where  the  article  is  not 
given  adequate  treatment.  Paul  says,  “Before  faith  came  we 
were  kept  under  the  law”  (Gal.  8:23).  That  means  that  faith 
came  with  the  advent  of  our  Lord  and  that  it  was  not  exer¬ 
cised  for  salvation  before  that  time.  But  Paul  had  just  written, 
“Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for 
righteousness”  (Gal.  3:6).  The  solution  to  the  difficulty  is 
found  in  the  presence  of  the  article  before  “faith,”  the  article 
pointing  to  the  previously  mentioned  faith  of  verse  22  de¬ 
fined  in  its  context  as  faith  in  a  historic  Christ.  That  kind  of 
faith  came  in  at  the  first  advent,  whereas  the  faith  of  Old 
Testament  believers  was  a  faith  in  a  prophetic  Christ.  James 
writes :  “What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say 
he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works?  can  faith  save  him?”  It  is 
stronger  in  the  Greek  text,  “Faith  cannot  save  him,  can  it?** 
At  once  we  have  the  Galatian  heresy  of  faith  plus  works  for 
salvation.  But  the  Greek  article  before  “faith,**  x)ointing  back 
to  a  faith  that  does  not  produce  works,  clears  up  the  matter. 
The  article  was  originally  derived  from  the  demonstrative  pro¬ 
noun  and  retains  some  of  its  demonstrative  force.  James 
writes,  “The  aforementioned  faith  [which  does  not  produce 
works]  cannot  save  him,  can  it?’* 

In  Philippians  1 :5  we  have  an  instance  where  the  article 
cannot  be  handled  at  all  in  an  English  translation.  It  occurs 


*Kenneth  S.  Wuest,  The  Practical  Use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  p.  15. 
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before  the  adverb  “now.**  Paul  thanks  the  saints  for  their 
joint-participation  with  him  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
“from  the  first  day  [when  Lydia  opened  her  home  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word]  until  the  now*’  [this  particular 
moment  as  characterized  by  the  gift  which  they  had  sent], 
the  article  being  a  delicate  Pauline  index  finger  of  courtesy 
pointing  to  the  gift  without  mentioning  it  outright  in  the 
beginning  of  the  letter.  Such  nice  touches  hidden  away  in  the 
Greek  text  are  “all  Greek**  to  the  English  expositor. 

Another  function  of  the  Greek  article  is  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  called  Granville  Sharp*s  rule,  where  two  nouns  in  the 
same  case  are  connected  by  kai,  the  first  noun,  articular,  the 
second,  anarthrous,  the  second  noun  referring  to  the  same 
person  or  thing  expressed  by  the  first  noun  and  being  a  further 
description  of  it.  This  construction  is  found  twice  in  Titus 
3 :13,  the  AV  reporting  PauFs  Greek  as  follows :  “Looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.**  Sharp*s  rule  makes  the  words 
“the  hope**  and  “the  appearing**  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and 
“God**  and  “Saviour**  to  be  tiie  same  individual.  The  Greek 
has  it:  “Looking  for  the  prosperous  expectation,  even  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.**  The  failure  of  the  AV  to  handle  the  article  here  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  covering  up  of  the  deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  where 
it  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Greek  text.  The  same  rule  identifies 
the  “pastors  and  teachers**  of  Ephesians  4:11  (AV)  as  one 
individual,  a  teaching  pastor  or  a  didactic  shepherd,  pointing 
to  expository  preaching  as  the  staple  diet  which  is  to  feed  the 
fiock  of  God.  All  this  is  lost  to  the  expositor  who  does  not 
make  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

The  Greek  article  may  sometimes  give  the  expositor  a  key 
to  the  understanding  of  an  entire  section  of  Scripture.  The 
article  before  “sin**  in  Romans  6 :1  points  back  to  a  previously 
mentioned  sin  defined  in  its  context,  the  sin  mentioned  in  5 :21, 
where  it  is  said  to  reign  as  a  king.  Paul  personifies  it,  referring 
not  to  sin  in  the  abstract  as  acts  of  sin,  but  to  the  totally  de¬ 
praved  nature.  Therefore,  every  use  of  the  word  “sin**  as  a 
noun  in  chapter  6  refers  to  the  sinful  nature  in  the  child  of 
God.  This  opens  up  the  contents  in  an  admirable  fashion. 
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The  article  sometimes  brackets  an  entire  clause  and  holds 
it  up  to  the  consideration  of  the  one  who  uttered  it.  The  father 
of  the  demonized  boy  said  to  our  Lord,  *Tf  thou  canst  do  any 
thing,  have  compassion  on  us,  and  help  us”  (Mark  9:22). 
Jesus  answers,  ”[to]  if  thou  canst,  all  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth”  (v.  23).  The  word  **believe”  in  verse  23 
(AV)  is  not  in  the  best  Greek  texts.  Mark  reports  our  Lord  as 
calling  the  attention  of  the  father  to  the  clause,  ”if  thou  canst 
do  anjrthing,”  using  the  Greek  article  as  an  index  finger  point¬ 
ing  to  the  bracketed  clause  and  holding  it  up  to  his  gaze. 
Touches  like  these  are  easily  accessible  to  the  man  who  uses 
his  Greek  but  are  shut  up  like  a  ten-ton  bank  vault  to  the 
English  reader. 

We  will  look  at  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  English  defi¬ 
nite  article  where  there  is  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Greek 
text,  which  leads  to  false  doctrine.  In  1  Peter  3:1  we  have: 
“Likewise,  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands; 
that,  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the 
word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of  the  wives.”  The  AV  makes 
Peter  teach  that  souls  can  be  won  to  a  saving  acceptance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  apart  from  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  not  true. 
The  article  is  not  in  the  Greek  text  before  the  second  use  of 
the  word  “word.”  These  husbands  who  already  knew  the  gospel 
needed  now  to  be  won  to  the  Lord  Jesus  without  a  word  from 
the  wives  on  the  subject  lest  they  get  to  nagging  them,  but  by 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  wife. 

The  Greek  definite  article  points  out  individual  identity.  It 
particularizes  an  object,  makes  it  stand  out  in  contrast  to 
other  things.  In  Revelation  6 :4  the  AV  translates :  “And  there 
went  out  a  horse  that  was  red :  and  power  was  given  him  to 
take  peace  from  the  earth.”  The  word  “peace”  here  refers  to 
a  general,  undescribed,  indefinite  peace.  But  the  Greek  says: 
“Authority  was  given  him  to  take  the  peace  from  the  earth” ; 
a  Roman  peace,  universal,  procured  and  maintained  by  the 
power  of  the  revived  Roman  Empire  headed  up  by  Antichrist. 
What  a  world  of  difference  one  Greek  article  makes  of  which 
the  English  interpreter  is  entirely  oblivious  but  which  stands 
out  in  the  Greek  text  with  startling  possibilities  to  the  observ¬ 
ant  Greek  student. 
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For  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  Greek  article  the  officiat¬ 
ing  minister  at  the  funeral  service  of  this  writer’s  grand¬ 
mother  had  that  dear  old  saint  dispensationally  misplaced. 
He  chose  for  his  text,  ’’These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  thm 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  7 :14).  The  AV  render¬ 
ing  could  be  applied  to  anyone  who  had  experienced  much 
trial  and  tribulation  in  his  life.  But  the  Gredc  article  before 
the  word  ’’tribulation”  x>articularizes  this  tribulation  as  the 
great  tribulation  yet  to  come. 

Not  only  is  the  presence  of  the  Greek  article  of  tremendous 
significance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
absence  of  the  article  is  just  as  important.  The  presence  of 
the  article  identifies.  The  absence  of  the  article  qualifies.  Its 
absence  emphasizes  nature,  quality,  essence.  The  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  says,  referring  to  the  Lord  Jesus :  ’’Though  he  were  a 
Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered” 
(5:8,  AV).  But  there  is  no  point  to  this  statement.  Believers 
are  sons  of  God  and  yet  they  learn  obedience  by  the  things 
they  suffer.  The  word  ’’Son”  is  anarthrous.  Quality,  nature, 
essence  are  stressed.  The  indefinite  article  should  not  appear 
in  the  translation.  The  expanded  translation  should  read, 
’’Though  He  were  Son  as  to  His  essence.”  The  thought  of  the 
writer  is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  coparticipant  eternally  with  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit  in  the  divine  essence  and  therefore  God,  He  learned 
obedience.  But  how  can  the  omniscient  learn  anything? 
The  answer  is  that  while  in  the  omniscience  of  His  deity  He 
knew  what  obedience  was,  in  His  humanity  He  learned  what 
it  was  experientally.  Granted  that  a  standard  translation  can¬ 
not  include  the  significance  of  an  anarthrous  construction, 
and  uses  the  English  indefinite  article,  yet  the  latter  utterly 
obscures  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer.  For  that  very 
reason  the  expositor  should  use  the  tools  of  Greek  scholarship 
in  his  work.  The  anarthrous  construction  of  theos  in  John  1 :1 
is  another  case  in  point.  The  Jehovah  Witness  people  glibly 
repeat,  ’’And  the  word  was  a  god.”  The  context  absolutely 
forbids  the  indefinite  article.  The  translation  should  read, 
’’And  the  Word  was,  as  to  His  essence,  absolute  deity.” 
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The  AV  makes  John  say,  “God  is  love”  (1  John  4:8).  This 
translation  is  misleading  as  God  is  a  divine  person,  not  just  an 
attribute.  The  translation  should  read :  “God  as  to  His  nature 
is  love.”  He  is  a  loving  God.  The  word  “God”  is  articular,  the 
word  “love,”  anarthrous.  In  this  construction  the  subject  and 
predicate  are  not  interchangeable  or  the  same,  as  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “The  sin  is  the  lawlessness”  (1  John  3:4),  where  both 
subject  and  predicate  have  the  article.  Our  Lord  said,  “God  is 
a  spirit”  (John  4:24,  AV).  Angels  and  demons  are  called 
spirits.  A  spirit  is  a  created  moral  intelligence.  The  transla¬ 
tion  should  read,  “God  as  to  His  nature  is  a  spirit.”  That  is. 
He  is  incorporeal  being. 

Paul  writes,  “A  bishop  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of 
one  wife”  (1  Tim.  3:2).  As  it  stands,  the  exhortation  requires 
the  bishop  to  be  married  and  to  one  woman  only.  The  words 
“husband”  and  “wife”  are  anarthrous,  quality,  nature,  char¬ 
acter  being  stressed.  The  translation  reads,  “The  bishop  must 
be  a  one-wife  kind  of  man.”  That  is,  if  married,  he  must  isolate 
and  localize  his  affections  upon  one  woman  only,  and  if  she 
dies  he  is  not  to  marry  again.  Alford  says  that  there  were  no 
cases  of  polygamy  in  the  early  church  and  therefore  that  sin 
is  not  in  view  here.  The  conditions  in  the  first  century  in  which 
the  church  flourished  were  such  that  this  requirement  was 
necessary.  The  correct  meaning  of  this  Scripture  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  selection  of  church  officers  today.  Hence  a  re¬ 
course  to  the  Greek  text  is  necessary.  The  Bible  expositor 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  translation,  no  matter  how 
excellent.  He  will  always  find  solid  ground  in  the  Greek  text. 

We  come  now  to  the  generic  use  of  the  article  where  “it 
comprehends  a  class  as  a  single  whole  and  sets  it  off  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  all  other  classes.  It  individualizes  a  group  rather 
than  a  single  object,  and  points  out  that  group  as  identified 
by  certain  characteristics.”*  Paul  writes:  “I  will  therefore 
that  men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  without 
wrath  or  doubting”  (1  Tim.  2:8).  The  word  “men”  easily 
lends  itself  to  the  interpretation  that  everyone,  men  and 
women,  should  pray  everywhere.  But  the  word  in  the  Greek 

*Dana  and  Mantey,  A  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
p.  144. 
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text  is  not  anthropoa,  the  generic  term  referring  to  mankind 
composed  of  men  and  women,  but  aner,  the  word  for  a  male 
individual.  Furthermore,  it  is  preceded  by  the  Greek  article. 
It  is,  “I  will  that  the  male  individuals  pray  everywhere.”  The 
context  speaks  of  the  order  of  the  sexes  in  the  local  church. 
It  is  the  men  who  have  the  responsibility  of  leadership  and 
the  authority,  not  the  women.  One  Greek  article  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  here  when  the  question  of  woman’s 
place  in  the  church  is  under  consideration. 

Again,  Paul  writes:  “Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our 
infirmities ;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought:  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered”  (Rom.  8:26,  AV).  But  we 
do  know  what  we  should  pray  for  so  far  as  the  general  sub¬ 
jects  for  prayer  are  concerned,  the  salvation  of  the  lost,  the 
sanctification  of  believers,  and  other  things  of  a  general 
nature.  The  definite  article  before  the  word  “what”  gives  us, 
“We  know  not  the  what  we  should  pray  for.”  That  is,  we  do 
not  know  the  particular,  detailed  things  we  should  pray  for, 
those  things  hidden  in  the  councils  of  God  which  apply  to  par¬ 
ticular  situations.  Here  the  Spirit  steps  in  and  meets  our 
need.  The  expanded  translation  puts  it  this  way :  “And  in  like 
manner  also  the  Spirit  lends  us  a  helping  hand  with  reference 
to  our  weakness,  for  the  particular  thing  that  we  should  pray 
for  according  to  what  is  necessary  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
we  do  not  know  with  an  absolute  knowledge;  but  the  Spirit 
Himself  comes  to  our  rescue  by  interceding  with  unutterable 
groanings.” 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  the  article  is  in  Paul’s 
words,  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved”  (Eph.  2:8).  The  state¬ 
ment  could  be  interpreted  by  anyone  heretically  inclined  as 
meaning  that  God  in  His  graciousness  saves  everybody.  It  is 
a  general  attitude  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God  toward  the 
human  race  which  is  in  the  apostle’s  mind  here.  But  the  Greek 
article  before  the  word  “grace”  sounds  the  death  knell  of  that 
interpretation.  It  is  “by  the  grace  are  ye  saved.”  The  article 
here  points  back  to  a  previously  mentioned  grace  defined  in 
its  context  as  grace  through  Jesus  Ghrist.  It  is  grace  mani¬ 
fested  toward  a  fallen  race  by  virtue  of  the  substitutionary 
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offering  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  which  is  quite 
another  thing  to  a  general  attitude  of  grace. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  the  Greek  article  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  New  Testament.  For  the  general  student  of  New 
Testament  Greek  A  Mamuil  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Test¬ 
ament  by  Dana  and  Mantey,  published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company  of  New  York,  is  recommended.  For  advanced  stu¬ 
dents,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light 
of  Historical  Research  by  A.  T.  Robertson,  and  published  by 
Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  advised.  The  ex¬ 
positor  who  has  allowed  his  Greek  to  fall  into  disuse  would  do 
well  to  put  himself  through  a  refresher  course  in  either  of 
these  volumes,  remembering  that  he  is,  in  the  words  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Whyte,  a  member  of  “that  elect,  and  honorable,  and 
enviable  class  of  men  that  we  call  students  of  New  Testament 
exegesis.  Surely,  they  are  the  happiest  and  most  enviable  of 
all  men,  who  have  been  set  apart  to  nothing  else  but  to  the 
understanding  and  opening  up  of  the  hid  treasures  of  God’s 
Word  and  God’s  Son.”* 

*  Alexander  Whyte,  The  Walk,  Conversation,  and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ 
Our  Lord. 


The  Historical  Background  of  the 
Five  Fundamentals 

By  Oliver  Price 

Norman  F.  Furniss  in  The  Fundamentalist  Controversy^ 
1918-1981  concludes  by  depicting  fundamentalism  as  a  lost 
cause.  Stewart  G.  Cole  in  the  closing  chapter  of  The  History 
of  Fundamentalism  likewise  pictures  the  fundamentalists  as  a 
minority  drifting  toward  extinction.  There  are  signs  today, 
however,  of  a  lively  revival  of  interest  in  fundamentalism 
though  sometimes  manifested  in  a  volley  of  criticism. 

While  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  can  be  traced  through 
the  Reformation  to  the  early  church,  fundamentalism  as  it  is 
known  today  has  its  roots  in  the  nineteenth  century  whence  its 
liberal  counterpart  also  sprang.  In  1877  a  Prophetic  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  New  Yoric 
City.  The  New  York  Tribune  published  an  edition  of  60,000 
copies  giving  in  full  the  messages  of  the  conference.  Confer¬ 
ences  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  brought  together 
leaders  from  the  major  Protestant  denominations.  Their  ad¬ 
dresses  alerted  pastors  and  laymen  to  the  significance  of  lib¬ 
eralism  which  was  infiltrating  the  churches  and  rallied  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  defense  of  historic  Christianity. 

The  statement  of  five  fundamentals  formulated  by  the 
Niagara  group  in  1895  became  a  focal  point  in  the  controversy. 
These  were  presented  as  the  essentials  of  faith  which  all  Chris¬ 
tians  must  accept.  Briefiy  they  were:  (1)  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures,  (2)  the  deity  of  Christ,  (3)  His  virgin  birth,  (4) 
His  substitutionary  atonement,  and  (6)  His  physical  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  future  bodily  return. 

No  major  Protestant  denomination  escaped  the  impact  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  Widespread  interest  in  the 
subject  was  reflected  in  the  space  it  occupied  in  such  secular 
magazines  as:  Atlantic^  Forum,  New  Republic,  Current  Opin¬ 
ion,  Literary  Digest,  Harpers,  American  Mercury,  The  Nation. 
The  Forum  published  its  readers’  definitions  of  a  fundamental¬ 
ist.  One  liberal  caustically  wrote,  Fundamentalist  is  a  be¬ 
sieged  Christian  anxious  to  dictate  the  terms  of  surrender  to 
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Science.”*  A  fundamentalist  reader  offered  a  definition  reflect¬ 
ing  his  stand  against  the  relativism  inherent  in  the  liberal 
theology :  “In  every  realm  of  life  there  are  certain  great  ulti- 
mates  of  truth.  These  are  basic  and  cannot  be  improved  upon. 
You  cannot  improve  on  the  straight  line  or  the  multiplication 
table  or  the  seven  primary  colors.  In  the  spiritual  realm  we 
have  ultimates,  such  as,  The  Existence  of  God;  the  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures;  the  Supernatural  birth  and  life  of 
Jesus  Christ;  His  bodily  Resurrection  and  His  Atonement 
for  sin  and  His  Coming  Kingdom.  The  Fundamentalist  ac¬ 
cepts  without  questioning  these  great  ultimates.”* 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  fundamentals 
we  must  consider  the  roots  of  the  liberal  theology  which  the 
fundamentalists  opposed.  Liberalism  was  the  product  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  thought.  Noordtzy  has  pointed  out  the  domi¬ 
nant  strength  of  evolution  in  this  era :  “I  think  I  do  the  19th 
century  no  injustice  when  I  say  that  it  had  set  its  heart  on 
the  evolutionary  idea,  not  only  in  the  domain  of  nature,  but 
also  in  the  realm  of  history.  This  had  a  twofold  result.  Fi/st 
that  men  were  of  course  inclined  to  suppose  a  long  period  of 
development,  and  to  place  that  which  they  considered  lower, 
or  less  developed,  earlier  in  history.  And  secondly,  they  were 
inclined  to  think  optimistically  concerning  man,  who  had  not 
only  developed  from  ape  to  human  being,  but  had  further 
raised  himself  from  the  most  rudimentary  ideas  to  clearer 
ideas  and  concepts,  for  whom  even  religion  was  only  an  inter¬ 
mediary  stage,  and  whose  end  would  only  be  attained  when 
we  shall  be  ‘like  Hegel.’  ”* 

Evolution  contributed  to  the  higher  critical  attack  on  the 
Old  Testament  which  Wellhausen  divided  into  documents  re¬ 
arranged  to  fit  the  assumed  pattern  of  development  from  a 
very  low  religion  to  a  higher  ethical  plane.  Belief  in  the  un¬ 
changing  laws  of  evolutionary  progress  was  incompatible  with 
the  miracles  of  Scripture.  The  Bible  was  valued  as  a  record 
of  man’s  growing  religious  experience. 

Evolution  supported  an  anthropocentric  view  of  history 
rather  than  the  theocentric  position  found  in  Scripture.  Man 

'Forum,  December,  1926,  p.  862. 

*Ibid. 
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was  considered  to  be  in  control  of  his  own  destiny.  Belief  in 
objective  ultimate  religious  truths  was  regarded  as  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  further  spiritual  progress.  Religion,  like  science,  should 
be  emancipated  from  traditional  views  and  set  free  to  discover 
new  truth  for  the  modern  era.  The  New  Testament  was  not 
viewed  as  the  norm  of  Christian  truth  and  practice.  Liberals 
objected  to  having  their  doctrines  “frozen”  in  the  thought 
forms  of  the  first  century. 

The  industrial  revolution  also  contributed  to  the  molding 
of  the  liberal  mind.  After  the  Civil  War  the  industrial  com¬ 
munity  began  to  replace  the  predominant  rural  society.  Cole 
observed:  “The  industrial  society  developed  without  regard 
for  the  well-being  of  Christianity.  Material  goods  began  to 
rival  spiritual  values  in  human  lives.  Sunday  as  a  rest  day 
was  almost  lost  in  the  shuffle  for  power.”*  There  were  some 
Christian  leaders  who  “assumed  a  rational  approach  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  Christian  duty.  Such  names  as  Horace 
Bushnell,  Washington  Gladden,  and  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
suggest  a  succession  of  social  prophets  who  worked  upon  the 
gospel  of  applied  Christianity.  Experimental  clergy  built  so- 
called  institutional  churches  to  minister  to  every  phase  of 
human  need.”* 

Another  significant  factor  was  the  increasing  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  national  church  organizations  which  corresponded  to 
a  similar  trend  in  political  and  economic  life.  Thus  there 
emerged  a  new  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  all  Christians. 
Any  discussion  of  unity  must  naturally  face  the  question: 
“What  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity?”  Herein 
lies  one  reason  for  continued  interest  in  the  fundamentals  of 
the  faith  today. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  can  be  seen  that  the  cleavage 
between  modernists  and  fundamentalists  was  not  a  superficial 
difference.  As  some  observers  noted,  the  division  was  as  deep 
and  broad  as  the  gulf  separating  Protestants  and  Catholics.* 

Men  whose  theology  rested  heavily  on  evolutionary  and 

*A.  Noordtzy,  “The  Old  Testament  Problem,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  97 :471, 
October-December,  1940. 

^Stewart  G.  Cole,  The  History  of  Fundamentalism,  p.  17. 

*Ibid.,  p.  19. 

*Rollin  Lynde  Hartt,  “The  Disruption  of  Protestantism,”  Forum,  November, 
1925,  p.  679. 
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higher  critical  premises  while  maintaining  only  a  tenuous 
link  with  historic  orthodoxy,  began  to  raise  their  voices  on 
the  American  Protestant  scene  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Such  drastic  departures  from  Biblical  faith  brought  sharp 
reactions.  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  was  suspended  from  the  ministry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  U.S.A.,  by  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  heard  his  case  on  appeal  in  1893.  In  1910  the  General 
Assembly  recognized  five  doctrines  (similar  to  the  Niagara 
statement)  as  “essential  and  necessary.”  Candidates  for  ordi¬ 
nation  would  have  to  affirm  unqualified  acceptance  of  these 
fundamentals. 

In  other  denominations  leaders  were  examining  liberal 
theology  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Liberals  encountered  stiff  opposition.  At  this  juncture 
a  mediating  school  arose  dividing  the  conservative  forces. 
Practical-minded  churchmen,  more  concerned  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  their  church  programs  than  with  theological  debate, 
urged  both  sides  to  quit  arguing  about  the  gospel  and  unite 
in  preaching  it.  Since  liberals  were  struggling  to  gain  status 
in  the  ministry  of  orthodox  churches,  this  plea  suited  their 
purposes  quite  well.  With  the  middle-of-the-roaders  shielding 
them  from  fundamentalist  attacks,  modernists  were  able  to 
strengthen  their  forces  within  the  church.  Eventually  they 
gained  the  ascendancy. 

There  were  some  like  Bishop  Manning  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  who  sought  a  mediating  theology.  He  wrote 
an  article  rejecting  the  liberal  attacks  on  the  miracles  and  on 
the  deity  of  Christ.  He  yielded  to  their  opposition  to  Biblical 
infallibility,  however,  saying:  “It  is  the  spiritual  message  of 
the  Bible  which  is  inspired,  not  its  scientific  allusions,  which 
naturally  reflect  the  knowledge  of  the  time.’” 

Perhaps  more  significant  was  the  trend  for  some  conserva¬ 
tives  to  accept  an  inclusive  church  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
peace  and  harmony.  A  group  of  Presbyterian  ministers  sent 
forth  a  statement  titled,  “A  Plea  for  Peace  and  Work.”*  The 

^William  Thomas  Manning,  “Fundamentalist  and  Modernist,”  Forum,  De¬ 
cember,  1926,  p.  859. 

•Quoted  in  The  Presbyterian  Enterprise,  edited  by  Armstrong,  Loetscher, 
and  Anderson,  pp.  253-54. 
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plea  stressed  the  need  for  unity  among  those  who  held  diverse 
beliefs  lest  the  progress  of  missions  be  hindered.  The  Northern 
Baptists  elected  as  their  president  in  1926  James  Whitcomb 
Brougher,  a  doctrinal  conservative  who  favored  forgetting  the 
controversy  with  modernism.  He  toured  the  country  advocat¬ 
ing  this  position  in  a  sermon  titled,  *Tlay  Ball.*’ 

To  thoroughgoing  fundamentalists  like  Machen  it  was  un¬ 
thinkable  that  any  true  Christian  should  resolve  to  work  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  liberals.  The  reason  for  this  stand  was 
simple,  Machen  declared:  “The  church  of  Rome  may  represent 
a  perversion  of  the  Christian  religion;  but  naturalistic  liber¬ 
alism  is  not  Christianity  at  all.”* 

Fundamentalists  differed  from  conservatives  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inclusivism.  An  editorial  in  the  Christian  Century 
made  the  sharpest  distinction  between  fundamentalists  and 
modernists,  but  with  the  conservatives  the  liberal  Christian 
Century  saw  only  “the  range  of  intellectual  differences  within 
a  common  fellowship.”'*  Thus  liberals  wooed  conservatives  as 
allies  in  the  campaign  for  an  inclusive  church. 

True  to  its  evolutionary  origin,  liberal  theology  has  no 
fixed  or  ultimate  form.  None  are  lost  or  saved,  some  are  just 
more  advanced  than  others.  Faith  is  valued  for  the  good  it 
does  for  man.  Anyone  is  justified  in  clinging  to  the  belief  that 
helps  him  the  most.  The  Christian  Century  pictured  God  as 
“the  eternal  Democrat.”"  rather  than  a  sovereign  whose  truth 
is  eternal.  From  the  liberal  viewpoint,  a  church  with  a  wide 
range  of  religious  beliefs  is  no  more  incongruous  than  a  con¬ 
gress  with  representatives  of  all  political  shades  of  opinion. 

A  fundamentalist  who  accepts  the  concept  of  an  inclusive 
church  ceases  to  be  a  fundamentalist.  Conservatives  and  lib¬ 
erals  might  regard  orthodox  Biblical  theology  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  faith  recognized  in  the  church,  but  fundamentalists 
insist  it  is  the  faith  of  the  church. 

The  climate  of  opinion  created  by  the  conservative-liberal 
coalition  for  “peace  and  work,”  culminating  in  the  Auburn 
Affirmation,  paved  the  way  for  the  withdrawal  in  1927  by 

*J.  Gresham  Machen,  Christianity  and  Liberalism,  quoted  in  Fundamental¬ 
ism  versus  Modernism,  Eldred  C.  Vanderlaan,  editor,  p.  366. 

‘‘Quoted  by  Vanderlaan,  ibid.,  pp.  69-70. 
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the  General  Assembly  of  The  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A., 
of  its  earlier  stand  for  the  five  fundamentals.  Similar  de¬ 
velopments  in  other  denominations  gave  liberal  ministers 
a  secure  standing  in  American  Protestantism.  Fundamen¬ 
talism  lost  its  dominant  position  in  most  of  the  major  de¬ 
nominations  and  has  not  regained  its  former  status.  This 
setback  was  primarily  at  the  level  of  clerical  control  of 
organizational  machinery.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  fun¬ 
damentalism  is  today  a  powerful  force  among  rank  and  file 
ministers  and  laymen.  Although  the  terms  fundamentalist  and 
conservative  tend  to  connote  various  shades  of  meaning  de¬ 
pending  on  the  view  of  the  speaker,  a  survey  conducted  by 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  in  October  and  November  of 
1957  revealed  three  fourths  of  the  Protestant  ministers  classi¬ 
fying  themselves  as  fundamentalist  or  conservative.  On  the 
specific  issue  of  Biblical  authority,  two  thirds  held  that  *‘it  is 
essential  to  preach  and  teach  the  Bible  as  the  authoritative 
rule  of  life.”'*  One  third  said  “it  is  not  essential  to  preach  and 
teach  that  the  Bible  is  verbally  inspired  by  God  in  original 
writings.”'* 

One  of  the  striking  reactions  to  inclusivist  leadership  in 
major  Protestant  denominations  has  been  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  interdenominational  faith  missions  and  small,  inten¬ 
sively  conservative,  denominational  mission  societies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lindsell:  “Whereas  in  1925  and  1938  the  number  of 
missionaries  from  agencies  connected  with  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  represented  a  larger 
percentage  of  foreign  missionaries,  today  the  situation  has 
been  reversed.”'* 

The  expanding  strength  of  fundamental  mission  boards 
and  the  growth  of  the  inclusive  World  Council  of  Churches 
are  two  of  the  reasons  the  fundamentals  will  continue  to  be 
theologically  important  in  the  coming  years.  Fundamentalists 
themselves  do  well  to  review  the  lessons  of  their  history. 

*’“What  Protestant  Ministers  Believe,”  Christianity  Today,  2:13:30,  March 
31,  1958. 

**HaroId  Lindsell,  “The  Eloquence  of  Missionary  Statistics,”  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  113:241,  July-September,  1956. 


Inspiration 


By  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 


The  word  inspiration  comes  from  inspiratio,  meaning  “to 
breathe  in/’  and  is  applied  in  Scripture  as  follows:  (1)  to 
God  as  the  Author  of  man’s  intelligence  (Job  12:8),  and  (2) 
to  Scripture  itself  as  inspired  by  God  (2  Tim.  3:16).  In  the 
latter  passage  it  clearly  denotes  some  action  of  God  in  the 
provision  and  conveyance  of  His  revelation  to  man.  While 
primarily  spoken  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  term  may  rightly 
be  extended  to  the  New  Testament  also  as  part  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  which  is  regarded  as  Scripture.  The  word  means  “God- 
breathed’’  and  indicates  that  primary  and  fundamental  quality 
which  gives  Scripture  its  character  of  authoritativeness  over 
spiritual  life,  and  makes  it  profitable  for  the  various  aspects 
of  human  need. 

What  inspiration  is  can  best  be  gathered  from  the  claim  of 
Scripture  itself.  Old  Testament  prophets  claimed  to  speak  as 
God  gave  them  their  messages.  The  New  Testament  claims 
this  quality  of  divine  authority  for  the  Old  Testament.  In 
harmony  with  this,  Scripture  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as 
“the  word  of  God.’’  Such  titles  as  “the  scriptures”  and  “the 
oracles  of  God”  (Rom.  3:2),  with  such  phrases  as  “it  is  writ¬ 
ten,”  clearly  involve  this.  Then  again  the  words  of  Scripture 
are  attributed  to  God  as  their  Author  (Matt.  1:22;  Acts 
13:34)  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  1:16;  Heb.  3:7),  and  the 
writers  are  said  to  have  spoken  in  or  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Matt.  2:15),  and  so  the  very  words  of  Scripture  are  re¬ 
garded  as  divinely  authoritative  (John  10:34-35;  Gal.  3:16) 
and  its  contents  designed  for  the  spiritual  use  and  guidance 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  published  in  recognition  of  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  (Jan.  2,  1861)  of  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  famous  Anglican 
scholar,  who  co-operated  with  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  in  plans  for  the 
founding  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  in  1924.  Among  his  works  are 
commentaries  on  Genesis  (3  vols.),  Romans  (3  vols.),  Christ  Pre-eminent 
(Col.),  Let  Us  Go  On  (Heb.).  In  pastoral  theology  he  wrote  The  fFork 
of  the  Minister,  later  published  under  the  title  Ministerial  Life  and 
Work.  His  Principles  of  Theology  is  an  exposition  of  The  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Other  works  include  Grace  and 
Ponver,  The  Prayers  of  Saint  Paul,  and  biographical  studies  of  the 
Apostle.  John  and  the  Apostle  Peter  which  include  outline  studies  of  the 
Scriptures  they  wrote.  This  article  has  not  been  previously  published. 
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of  mankind  in  all  ages  (Rom.  15:4;  2  Tim.  3:16).  The  Apostle 
Paul  claims  for  his  words  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  as  given  from  God,  while  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  quite  evidently  places  his  message  on  a  level 
with  the  older  Scriptures.*  The  warrant  for  this  doctrine  of  a 
divine  authority  enshrined  in  the  Scripture  lies  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  about  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  promised  as  Teacher  and 
Guide  of  the  disciples  or  Christ  (John  14:26;  16:13). 

It  is  best  to  use  the  term  revelation  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  message,  and  the  word  inspiration  of  the  method  by  which 
the  message  was  conveyed.  By  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
we  understand  the  communication  of  divine  truth  in  some 
way  unique  in  degree  and  kind.  As  the  apostles  were  inspired 
to  teach  orally,  we  cannot  think  their  inspiration  left  them 
when  they  had  to  write.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  five  were  apostles  and  the  other  three  were  their 
close  companions,  men  in  a  special  relation  to  them.  We  can 
therefore  regard  inspiration  as  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
apostles  and  their  companions  in  the  New  Testament  trans¬ 
mitted  the  revelation  of  God  as  they  received  it.  All  the  avail¬ 
able  facts  go  to  show  that  there  was  a  quite  unique  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  A  comparison  of 
the  works  of  the  second  century  with  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  reveals  the  difference  between  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  each  age,  between  the  Spirit  of  inspiration 
and  the  Spirit  of  illumination. 

The  fact  of  a  unique  inspiration  in  Scripture  is  clear.  But 
how  far  did  this  inspiration  extend?  Revelation  is  the  record 
of  God’s  thoughts  for  man’s  life.  If  the  divine  will  is  to  be 
known  and  handed  down  to  generations  it  must  be  embodied 
in  words,  and  to  be  sure  of  the  thoughts  we  ought  to  be  sure 
of  the  words.  Inspiration  must  therefore  extend  to  language. 
In  2  Peter  1 :21  the  men  and  in  2  Timothy  3 :16  the  writings 
are  said  to  be  inspired,  and  we  cannot  be  content  to  say  the 
men  and  not  the  writings  are  inspired,  for  the  personal  in¬ 
spiration  must  necessarily  express  itself  in  writing.  Life  ex¬ 
tends  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  we  cannot  really  dis- 

‘William  Sanday,  Inspiration,  pp.  332,  375. 
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tinguish  between  spirit  and  form,  between  substance  and 
mould. 

And  yet  the  term  verbal  inspiration  needs  to  be  carefully 
stated  and  guarded  from  misconception.  The  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  makes  many  Christians  prefer  the  term 
plenary  inspiration.  Verbal  inspiration  does  not  mean  me¬ 
chanical  dictation,  as  if  the  writers  were  only  passive;  dicta¬ 
tion  is  not  inspiration.  Verbal  inspiration  states  how  far 
inspiration  has  gone,  that  it  extends  to  form  as  well  as  to 
substance.  It  tells  the  ‘what,’  not  the  ‘how,’  and  gives  no  theory 
as  to  the  method  of  the  Spirit’s  working,  but  only  defines  the 
result.  Inspiration  is  a  combination  of  divine  power  and 
human  instrumentality.  God  made  use  of  the  natural  charac¬ 
teristics  of  individual  writers  and  by  a  special  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  enabled  them  to  communicate  in  writing  His  will 
for  man.  We  observe  this  association  of  the  divine  and  human 
in  such  passages  as  Matthew  1:22;  2:15;  Acts  1:16;  3:18; 
and  4 :25  where  the  divine  source  and  the  human  channel  are 
clearly  distinguished.  The  true  view  of  human  inspiration 
implies  a  concurrence  of  the  divine  and  human  elements.  The 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  joined  with  the  mental 
activity  of  the  writer,  working  through  it  and  guiding  it.  The 
process  lies  beneath  our  consciousness,  but,  though  we  cannot 
explain  the  mode,  we  know  its  results.  This  view  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  of  course,  refers  only  to  the  books  as  they  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  original  writers.  The  original  manuscripts 
have  not  been  preserved,  and  hence  we  need  the  help  of  minute 
textual  criticism  so  as  to  reach  back  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  originals. 

This  view  of  inspiration  may  be  justified  by  the  following 
considerations:  (1)  The  use  of  the  Bible  today  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Christian  church  with  its  authoritative  emphasis 
on  verbal  teaching.  (2)  Scholarly  minute  exegesis  in  all  ages 
and  more  especially  today.  (3)  The  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  all 
matters  of  controversy.  (4)  The  belief  on  this  point  in  the 
apostolic  and  subapostolic  ages.*  (6)  The  use  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  New  Testament  writers;  e.g.,  284  quotations  and 
phrases  like  “it  is  written.’’  (6)  Our  Lord’s  endorsement  of 


*B.  F.  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Appendix  B. 
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the  Old  Testament,  e.g.,  John  10:30-36.  (7)  The  claim  of 
prophets  and  apostles  to  inspiration  (2  Sam.  23:2;  Jer.  36:4- 
8;I;  1  Cor.  2:13;  14:37).  It  is  impossible  to  limit  inspiration 
to  doctrine  and  to  regard  the  history  as  subject  to  ordinary 
circumstances,  for  doctrine  and  history  are  so  joined  as  to  be 
inseparable.  Christ’s  own  revelation  is  that  of  a  historical 
Person  and  the  facts  and  doctrines  concerning  Him  are  in¬ 
separable,  the  latter  arising  out  of  the  former.  The  New 
Testament  says  that  the  Old  Testament  history  is  inspired  and 
written  for  our  learning  (Rom.  4:23,  24;  16:4;  1  Cor.  10:6, 
11). 

We  must  be  very  careful  in  our  use  of  the  word  inspiration 
for  it  is  capable  of  several  distinct  meanings:  (1)  There  is  the 
inspiration  involved  in  a  direct  communication  of  truth  from 
God  (1  Cor.  11:23).  (2)  There  is  the  inspiration  involved  in  a 
selection  out  of  wider  and  fuller  materials  (Luke  1:1-4;  John 
20:30,  31).  (3)  There  is  the  inspiration  which  guarantees 
merely  an  accurate  record  without  any  endorsement  of  what 
is  recorded,  e.g.,  the  subjects  of  Job’s  friends  and  the  sins 
of  God’s  people  are  recorded  but  not  justified;  inspiration 
here  only  applies  to  accuracy  of  record.  (4)  There  is  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  progressive  revelation.  From  our  Christian 
standpoint  not  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of  equal 
importance,  though  everything  is  necessarily  in  its  place  and 
for  its  purpose.  Revelation  was  progressive,  and  while  perfect 
at  each  stage  for  that  period  the  perfection  did  not  necessarily 
extend  beyond  the  particular  stage.  So  that  Old  Testament 
morality  must  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  each  stage, 
and  not  from  ours  today ;  we  only  accept  it  if  it  can  be  justified 
from  the  New  Testament  level. 

All  this  shows  the  need  of  careful  discrimination  in  our 
use  of  Scripture  and  of  the  idea  of  inspiration.  Where  it  is 
said  all  Scripture  is  inspired  it  does  not  mean  that  every  word 
is  true  in  itself,  the  sentiment  may  be  human  while  the  record 
is  divine.  The  Bible  is  inspired,  but  it  contains  a  revelation. 
All  is  not  revealed,  but  all  is  inspired.  The  supreme  question 
in  regard  to  the  Bible  is  not  a  particular  theory  of  its  inspira¬ 
tion  but  the  fact  of  its  divine  authority.  If  the  Bible  is  author¬ 
itative  for  us  it  is  so  whatever  may  be  the  method  of  inspira- 
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tion ;  for  the  doctrine  of  authority  is  really  independent  of  all 
particular  theories  of  the  way  in  which  it  came  to  be.  It 
is  a  real  assistance  in  the  study  of  inspiration  to  note  the  an¬ 
alogy  between  the  Incarnate  Word  and  the  Written  Word: 
both  are  divine  and  also  human,  though  in  each  case  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  the  divine  ends  and  the  human  begins. 
Both  are  there,  real  and  inseparable,  so  that  whether  of 
Christ  or  of  the  Bible  it  may  be  said  that  all  is  perfectly 
human  and  all  is  absolutely  divine. 


Pisidian  Anrioch  and  Gospel  Penetration 
Of  the  Greek  World 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger 

When  Paul  and  his  party  set  sail  from  Paphos,  they 
headed  for  Asia  Minor.  Crossing  the  180  miles  of  water,  they 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Pamphylian  Sea,  apparently  not 
at  Attalia,  from  which,  however,  they  embarked  on  their  re¬ 
turn  trip  to  Antioch  (Acts  14:25).  On  the  west  of  them  was 
Lycia,  on  the  east  Cilicia,  to  the  north  lay  the  mountainous 
opening  to  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  the  gateway  to  Europe 
and  the  Wes(«rn  World. 

For  a  millennium  after  Alexander  the  Great’s  conquests 
Asia  Minor,  the  land  bridge  between  Oriental  and  Occi¬ 
dental  cultures,  was  a  strategic  part  of  the  Greek  world. 
Hellenistic  civilization  had  absorbed  its  older  non-Greek  popu¬ 
lation.  Hittites,  Celts,  Armenians,  Carians,  Lydians,  and  others 
were  prepared  by  Greek  culture  for  the  coming  of  Christian¬ 
ity  through  the  intrepid  missionaries  of  the  cross,  Paul  and 
Barnabas. 

1.  Perga,  stepping-stone  to  Pisidian  Antioch.  Paul’s  and 
Barnabas’  first  objective  was  Perga,  which  was  not  directly 
on  the  sea,  but  some  nine  miles  from  the  coastal  city  of  At¬ 
talia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cestros  River.  It  was  the  chief  city 
of  Pamphylia  and  had  its  own  port  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cestros  River,  where  the  missionaries  landed.  It  was  in  the 
fever-infested  coastal  region  and  the  center  of  the  worship 
of  the  Asiatic  nature  goddess  Artemis,  “the  queen  of  Perga.” 
Frequently  this  deity,  corresponding  to  Diana  (Artemis)  of 
the  Ephesians  (Acts  19:27),  is  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Perga'  as  a  huntress,  with  bow  in  hand  and  stags  at  hei  side. 
These  coins,  attesting  the  independence  and  importance  of 
the  city,  were  minted  from  the  second  century  B.C.  until  the 
third  century  A.D.,  and  refer  to  Perga  as  a  metropolis. 

The  ruins  of  Perga,  now  called  Murtana,  are  distinguished 
for  their  completeness.  Scarcely  any  other  city  Paul  visited 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  on  the  general 
subject,  “Archaeology  and  the  Cities  of  Paul’s  First  Missionary  Journey.” 

'Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  Paul,  p.  42. 
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has  been  better  preserved,  looking  like  a  place  inhabited  or 
recently  abandoned.  The  walls,  tower-flanked,  show  the  city 
to  have  been  quadrangular-shaped.  Broad  streets  intersecting 
each  other  divided  the  town  into  quarters.  From  the  southern 
gate  a  street  flanked  with  porticoes  leads  up  to  the  center  of 
the  citadel. 

At  a  higher  elevation  was  the  acropolis.  Here  the  earliest 
city  was  constructed  and  **for  a  length  of  almost  a  thousand 
yards  and  a  depth  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  battlemented  walls 
stand  perfect,  with  turrets  seventy  paces  square,  in  many 
cases  as  high  as  when  first  built.'**  In  later  times  the  city 
extended  to  the  south  of  the  acropolis  where  most  of  the  ruins 
exist. 

At  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  are  the  remains  of  a  spacious 
theatre,  seating  more  than  ten  thousand,  as  well  as  a  large 
stadium.  The  agora  and  numbers  of  baths  are  visible  as  well 
as  many  tombs  outside  the  walls.  The  city  probably  did  not 
present  an  essentially  different  aspect  when  Paul,  Barnabas, 
and  John  Mark  made  some  momentous  decisions  there  in  one 
of  the  first-century  inns  or  caravanseries  of  the  metropolis. 

Paul's  and  Barnabas'  decision  was  to  leave  the  low-lying 
coastlands  for  the  highlands  to  the  north  and  to  press  on  into 
the  heart  of  Asia  Minor.  The  reason  may  have  been  i)articu- 
larly  dictated  by  circumstances  of  health,  since  malaria  pre¬ 
vailed  along  the  coast,  and  Paul  may  have  become  ill  (cf. 
Gal.  4:13),  but  whatever  human  factors  lay  behind  the  move, 
it  was  clearly  superintended  by  divine  leading.  The  gospel 
was  being  carried  to  its  predestined  goal  into  Western  Asia 
and  thence  on  into  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Mark's  decision  to  quit  the  tour 
at  Perga  and  to  return  home  evidently  had  some  inexcusable 
factors  in  it,  at  least  in  Paul's  mind  (Acts  15:38).  It  may 
well  be  that  the  dangerous  country  to  the  north  between  Perga 
and  Pisidian  Antioch  discouraged  the  younger  missionary. 
The  100-mile  trip  was  through  a  rugged  stretch  of  country 
which  was  notoriously  infested  with  robbers.  This  is  supported 

*Goodtpeed,  loc.  eit.  For  ■  report  on  the  1957  excavation,  see  Turk  Arkeoloji 
Deifiti  (1958),  pp.  14-16. 
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by  numerous  ancient  literary  sources*  and  by  modem  archae- 
ologrical  evidence  as  well.  Sir  William  Ramsay  has  adduced 
a  number  of  inscriptions  from  the  Pisidian  area  referring  to 
the  banditry  and  lawlessness  of  this  region,  as  well  as  the 
armed  soldiery  that  was  necessary  to  guard  the  peace  of  the 
country.* 

In  addition  to  “perils  by  robbers”  the  hazardous  journey 
to  Pisidian  Antioch  and  beyond  presented  “perils  of  waters” 
(cf.  2  Cor.  12:26).  No  district  in  Asia  Minor  is  more  singu¬ 
larly  subject  to  flash  floods  than  the  streams  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  tract  of  Pisidia,  particularly  the  Eurymedon  and  the 
Cestris,  and  the  missionaries’  journey  to  Pisidian  Antioch 
was  never  very  far  from  either.*  Whether  or  not  John  Mark 
was  daunted  by  these  dangers  is  problematical.  That  such 
perils  did  not  appal  Paul  and  Barnabas  is  certain.  Their 
future  history-making  successes  lay  beyond  these  severe  test¬ 
ings  and  were  divinely  appointed  prerequisites  to  them. 

2.  Psidian  Antioch  important  strategical  center  of  Asia 
Minor.  No  safe,  well-paved  and  well-traveled  Roman  road  led 
north  from  Perga  to  Antioch.  But  once  the  rigors  of  the  steep 
and  narrow  mountain  trails  were  behind  them,  and  Antioch 
lay  visible  in  the  fertile  table  land,  affectionately  called  the 
**olive-clad  Athian  plain,”  by  the  inhabitants,  the  missionaries 
at  last  found  themselves  in  a  center  of  radiating  influence, 
through  which  a  great  east-west  traffic  artery  ran  across  the 
highlands  of  Asia  Minor.  Westward  it  connected  with  Am- 
pamaea,  Colossae,  Laodicea,  Magnesia,  Ephesus,  and  the 
Greek  world  on  the  Aegean.  Eastward  it  gave  access  to  Lystra, 
Derbe,  and  through  the  Cilician  Gates  led  on  to  Tarsus,  Issus, 
and  Antioch-on-the-Orontes.  In  bringing  the  gospel  to  Pisidian 
Antioch,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  planting  Christianity  in 
the  communication  nerve  center  and  heart  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
perils  and  hardship  incurred  to  attain  this  were  to  prove 
strategically  worth-while. 

*Strabo  XII,  6,  7;  Xenophon  Anabasis  I,  1,  11;  9:11;  III,  2,  14,  Arrian  I, 
27,  28.  Polybius  V  ‘J2-77.  Cf.  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S.  Howson,  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul  (1877)  I,  162-64 
^Sir  William  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  pp.  23-24;  Journal 
of  Roman  Studies  (1912),  pp.  82-83. 


'Conybeare  and  Howson,  of.  cit.,  I,  163-64. 
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Pisidian  Antioch  was  one  of  the  sixteen  cities  which  Se- 
leucus  Nicator  (312-280  B.C.)  had  founded  and,  like  its  more 
famous  sister-metropolis  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  named  in 
honor  of  his  father  Antiochus.  It  is  now  commonly  referred 
to  as  'Tisidian**  Antioch  because  subsequently  in  the  late  third 
century,  during:  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  it  was  made  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  newly-created  province  named  Pisidia.  When  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  introduced  to  Antioch,  however,  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Galatia,  in  the  district  called  Phrygia 
(as  distinguished  from  other  ethnical  divisions  of  the  province 
such  as  Lycaonia).*  The  recovery  of  Phrygian  inscriptions 
from  the  area  unmistakably  points  to  its  Phrygian  occupation. 

The  Antioch  sector  of  Phrygia  was  incorporated  into  the 
province  of  Galatia  for  military  reasons.  Any  plan  that  en¬ 
visioned  controlling  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Pisidian  mountains 
could  not  omit  this  important  strategical  city  on  the  north¬ 
west.  Seleucus  realized  this  when  he  founded  the  town,  as  did 
Mark  Antony  when  he  bequeathed  the  city  to  Amyntas,  the 
last  king  of  Galatia.  Amyntas  himself  realized  the  same  thing 
when,  in  39  B.C.,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  quelling 
the  turbulent  highlanders  of  the  area,  with  the  result  that  he 
incorporated  the  Antioch  sector  into  his  kingdom  of  Galatia. 

The  Romans  took  over  Antioch  when  Galatia  became  a 
province  in  25  B.  C.  Augustus,  too,  realized  the  strategic  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  city  when  he  constituted  it  the  chief  of  his 
military  colonies  in  the  region,  with  the  official  name  CoUmia 
Caesarea  ArUiochia,  Greek  authors  correctly  call  it  “Antioch 
toward  Pisidia”  or  “Pisidian  Antioch,”  as  in  Acts  13:14,* 
linking  it  by  a  military  highway  called  the  Royal  Road  with 
the  sister  colony  of  Lystra,  120  miles  to  the  southeast.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  legend  preserved  in  Paul  and  Thekla,  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  traversed  this  road  on  their  way  from  Antioch  to 
Iconium  (Acts  13:51).' 

3.  Pisidian  Antioch  in  Paul’s  day.  From  its  foundation  as 
a  Roman  colony,  Latin  became  the  official  language  of  Antioch 

•Cf.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul  (1907),  p.  254;  The  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  p.  26  f. 

^Strabo,  XII,  6,  4.  Luke  customarily,  as  here,  writes  as  a  Greek  rather  than 
a  Roman,  cf.  Robertson,  of.  cit.,  pp.  180-82. 

*Cf.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  27-36;  Emil  Kraeling, 
Rand  McNally  Bible  Atlas  (1952),  p.  433. 
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and  it  was  well  Romanized  by  the  time  of  Paul's  visit  and 
continued  to  be  until  the  Greek  spirit  revived  in  the  third 
century.  The  Apostle,  however,  doubtless  had  a  Greek-speak¬ 
ing  audience  in  the  synagogue  when  he  spoke  on  two  succes¬ 
sive  Saturdays  to  large  congregations. 

Jews  were  an  important  element  of  the  population,  and 
they  figure  prominently  in  the  narrative  in  Acts  (Acts  13 :14, 
50).  The  missionaries'  success  in  reaching  the  proselytes 
aroused  the  animosity  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  who  saw  their 
influence  being  undermined.  Trouble  was  bound  to  result  as 
these  proud  Jews,  many  of  whom  could  doubtless  trace  their 
lineage  back  three  and  a  half  centuries  to  the  original  Jewish 
colonists  settled  there  by  the  Seleucids,  found  their  prestige 
threatened  by  a  new  faith  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive. 

An  inscription  of  ApoUonia,  a  neighboring  city,  dating 
probably  from  the  first  or  early  second  century  A.  D.,  adds 
archaeological  proof  that  there  were  Jews  in  Antioch.  This 
is  a  funeral  monument  of  a  Jewess  named  Deborah  whose 
ancestors  held  numerous  offices  in  Antioch,  and  who  married 
a  Gentile  official  named  Pamphylus.  The  public  proclamation 
of  this  intermarriage  “proves  both  the  prominence  of  Deb¬ 
orah's  family  and  the  breaking  down  of  Jewish  exclusive¬ 
ness.”* 

Besides  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  there  were 
numerous  proselytes  of  Judaism  (Acts  13:17,  26,  43),  doubt¬ 
lessly  composed  principally  of  Greeks,  but  also  containing  a 
native  Phrygian  as  well  as  a  Roman  element.  The  Roman 
stratum,  while  related  to  the  military  administration  of  the 
city,  consonant  with  its  position  as  a  Roman  colony,  was  not 
numerous  but  influential  in  the  synagogue.'*  To  this  class  of 
governing  coloni  evidently  belonged  “the  devout  women  of 
honorable  estate,”  and  “the  chief  men”  (Acts  13:50).  These 
latter  apparently  were  the  husbands  or  relatives  of  the  women 
who,  while  not  converts  of  Judaism  themselves,  could  readily 

'Camden  M.  Cobern,  The  Nevi  Archaeological  Discoveries  and  Their  Bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  New  Testament  (4th  ed.,  1920),  p.  532;  Ramsay,  Cities  of 
St.  Paul,  p.  256. 

’'Cf.  A.  T.  Robertson,  “The  Roman  Colonies  were  small  editions  of  Rome 
itself  .  .  .  militaiy  outposts  to  hold  in  subjection  the  surrounding  country’’ 
Luke  the  Historian  in  the  Light  of  Research  (1930),  p.  184.  Cf.  Souter, 
“Colony,”  Hasting’s  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
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be  induced  by  the  Jews  to  expel  Paul  and  Barnabas  from  the 
area  when  the  messagre  of  the  gospel  was  rejected.  As  a  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  aristocracy  the  coloni  were  not  so  much  af¬ 
fected  by  missionary  influence  as  the  humbler  classes  were, 
but  as  the  principal  burgher  group,  the  Jews  would  naturally 
go  to  them  for  help,  especially  when  they  had  synagogue 
connections. 

4.  Pisidian  Antioch  and  evangelism  of  the  Gentiles.  Paul's 
experience  at  Pisidian  Antioch  marked  a  decisive  step  in  his 
evangelistic  methods.  Hitherto  in  Cyprus  and  apparently  in 
Syrian  Antioch"  Gentiles  had  been  addressed  indirectly  in 
the  synagogue  through  the  Jews.  Now,  however,  the  Apostle 
turns  from  the  gospel-rejecting  Jews  and  preaches  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles  directly  outside  the  sjmagogue.  Paul  had  pre¬ 
luded  this  important  advance  by  addressing  Jews  and  Greeks 
as  equal  in  his  first  Galatian  sermon  (Acts  13:38).  Luke 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  this  forward  movement  by  the 
attention  which  he  gives  to  this  detailed  discourse  that  was 
to  result  in  the  opening  of  the  door  of  gospel  opportunity  to 
the  Gentiles  immediately  and  not  mediately  through  the  Jews. 

The  climactic  events  at  Pisidian  Antioch  were  expedited 
by  the  freer  relations  that  existed  between  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  the  Seleucid  colonies  of  Phrygia  where  Hellenic  education 
adapted  itself  to  Oriental  peoples.  Each  city  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental. 
Only  such  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  cordiality  as  existed  in 
Antioch  between  Jew  and  Gentile  rendered  it  possible  that 
almost  the  whole  citizenry  crowded  together  to  hear  a  Jewish 
stranger  speak  (Acts  13:44)  and  that  Gentiles  in  large  num¬ 
bers  believed  the  message  proclaimed  (Acts  13:48). 

5.  Pisidian  Antioch  and  archaeology.  The  site  of  Antioch 
was  discovered  in  1833  by  the  British  chaplain  at  Smyrna, 
Francis  V.  J.  Arundell.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
River  Anthios  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  scenic  mountain  now 
called  Sultan  Dagh.  The  present-day  ruins  are  not  far  from 
the  Turkish  town  of  Yalovach  and  lie  in  complete  desolation 


"Cf.  Rimsay,  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  308-9.  Had  the  door  of  gospel 
opportunity  stood  open  in  Syrian  Antioch  already,  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  and  incorrect  for  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  declare  that  God  had 
opened  such  a  door  on  the  first  missionary  tour  (cf.  Acts  13:27). 
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on  a  plateau  which  ranges  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  fronting  plain  skirted  by  the  River  Anthios. 

On  coins  the  river-god  Anthios  is  pictured  as  sitting  down, 
resting  his  left  arm  on  an  um  from  which  the  water  flows.** 
Above  the  river  the  ancient  city’s  ruins  show  that  it  was 
stoutly  fortified  to  withstand  the  war-like  Pisidian  mountain 
tribes.  Remains  of  an  aqueduct  from  Roman  times,  which 
brought  water  from  the  Sultan  Dagh,  are  to  be  seen,  although 
even  in  time  of  siege,  water  could  be  fetched  from  the  Anthios, 
since  the  river  flows  not  far  from  the  city  walls. 

From  1910  to  1913  Sir  William  Ramsay  excavated  the 
sanctuary  of  Antioch’s  chief  deity.  Men.  The  sacred  area 
measured  241  by  136  feet  and  was  enclosed  by  a  five-foot-thick 
wall.  The  huge  altar  within  the  sacred  precinct  measured  66 
by  41  feet.  Many  engraved  tablets  were  found  and  emblems 
of  Men  with  horned  bull’s  head.'*  The  soil  under  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  found  to  be  replete  with  bones  and  teeth  of  sacrifi¬ 
cial  animals.  In  one  part  of  the  sanctuary  the  throne  of  the 
deity  was  located,  who  was  paired  with  Artemis  (Diana),  a 
Hellenized  form  of  Cybele. 

The  discovery  of  this  sanctuary  is  important  because  the 
Phrygian  mysteries  celebrated  here  were  well-known  to  early 
Christians  (Col.  2:18)'*  and  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  the  religious  life  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world. 

Among  the  more  significant  inscriptions  found  at  Antioch 
is  that  which  is  engraved  **To  Lucius  Sergius  Paullus,  the 
younger,”  an  important  official  at  Antioch,  whom  Ramsay 
contends  was  the  son  of  the  proconsul  at  Cyprus.'* 

Later  excavations  at  Pisidian  Antioch  by  the  University 
of  Michigan"  have  led  to  the  uncovering  of  remains  of  the 
Roman  city  established  by  Augustus.  Two  splendid  squares 

^*Ibid.,  pp.  248-49;  fig.  27,  p.  316. 

Journal  of  Hellenistic  Studies,  1921,  p.  Ill  f.  For  a  discussion  of  the  god 
Men  cf.  H.  R.  Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East  (1913),  pp.  330-31; 
A.  B.  Cook,  Zeus;  A  Study  in  Ancient  Religion,  Vol.  I,  index  under 
Men  (1914). 

**Cf.  Cobern,  op.  cit.,  pp.  537-38;  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Annual  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens  (1911-12);  pp.  37-71. 

“Cobern,  op.  cit.,  pp.  538-40;  Ramsay,  The  Bearing  of  the  Recent  Dis~ 
coveries  on  the  Trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament  (2nd  ed.,  1915), 
pp.  150-72. 

“David  M.  Robinson,  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  (1924),  pp.  435-44. 
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built  on  different  levels  are  identified,  the  Square  of  Augustus 
and  the  Square  of  Tiberius,  connected  by  a  flight  of  steps 
adorned  with  three  archways  of  the  propylaea  built  in  honor 
of  Augustus.  Lavishly  adorned  with  sculptured  reliefs  of  cap¬ 
tive  Pisidians,  the  archways  depict  Augustus’  triumphs  on 
land,  while  the  frieze  of  Tritons,  Poseidon,  dolphins  and 
other  marine  symbols,  with  which  they  are  also  decorated, 
represent  the  imperial  triumphs  at  sea. 

A  temple  of  the  Roman  age,  ornamented  with  a  superb 
representation  of  bulls’  heads  garlanded  with  leaves  and  fruit, 
symbolizing  Men,  the  local  god  who  granted  bounty,  graced 
the  Augustan  Square  in  honor  of  the  emperor.  Architecturally 
and  artistically  these  buildings  and  sculptures  rank  very  high 
in  Graeco-Roman  art*’ 

Other  discoveries  include  numerous  terracotta  pipes  for 
distribution  of  the  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct,  gaming 
boards  with  which  idle  Romans  amused  themselves,  an  edict 
from  Domitian’s  time,  a  triple  gateway  from  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.,  and  a  huge  Christian  basilica  from  the  fourth 
century." 

’*Cf.  David  Robinson,  The  Art  Bulletin,  No.  9  (Sept.  1926-June  1927). 

"Jack  Finegan,  Light  from  the  Ancient  Past  (1946),  p.  262. 


The  Breastplate  of  Judgment 

By  Carl  Armerding 

In  the  initial  instructions  for  the  building  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  wilderness  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses :  **Let  them 
make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  dwell  among  them'*  (Ex. 
25:8).  And  yet  the  most  common  name  for  that  sanctuary  is 
“the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,”  an  expression  which 
occurs  more  than  thirty  times  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  alone. 
Since  the  congregation  of  Israel  never  entered  it  some  may 
wonder  why  it  was  called  “the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.”  It  may  be  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  center 
of  their  worship.  It  was  the  focal  point  of  their  gatherings  as 
a  people,  and  the  place  to  which  they  brought  their  offerings 
to  the  Lord.  In  its  inmost  shrine  stood  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
and  the  mercy  seat  where  God  dwelt  between  the  cherubim 
(Ps.  80:1). 

Even  though  the  people  did  not  actually  enter  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  there  was  a  sense  in  which  they  entered  it  in  the  person 
of  their  spiritual  representative,  the  high  priest,  who  bore  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment 
upon  his  heart,  when  he  went  in  unto  the  holy  place,  for  a 
memorial  before  the  Lord  continually.  Their  names  were  en¬ 
graved  in  those  stones  so  that  they  could  not  be  erased  or 
blotted  out  (cf.  Rev.  3:6). 

Their  names  were  also  engraved  in  the  two  onyx  stones 
which  served  as  shoulderpieces  in  the  ephod  worn  by  the  high 
priest;  “six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and  the  other  six 
names  of  the  rest  on  the  other  stone,  according  to  their  birth” 
(Ex.  28:10).  The  breastplate  differed  from  the  shoulder  pieces 
in  that  the  name  of  each  tribe  was  engraved  on  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  stone.  This  difference  suggests  that  there  are  some 
things  which  all  of  God’s  people  hold  in  common,  and  there 
are  some  things  which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual.  All 
are  loved  with  the  same  love,  and  in  the  same  way,  by  Him 
with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lord  does  promise  the  overcomer  in  Pergamos  that  He 
“will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it” 
(Rev.  2:17). 
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No  two  stones  in  the  breastplate  were  exactly  alike.  But  no 
mention  is  made  of  their  relative  value.  All  were  equally 
precious  to  Him  who  redeemed  them  to  Himself  with  His  own 
precious  blood.  Not  even  the  arransrement  of  the  stones  was 
left  to  Moses  or  to  the  lapidary  who  produced  this  beautiful 
work  of  art.  'fhere  were  to  be  “four  rows  of  stones”  and  each 
stone  was  to  bear  the  name  assisrned  to  it  by  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self.  Similarly,  it  is  said  of  the  church  that  God  hath  set  **the 
members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased 
Him“  (1  Cor.  12:18). 

If  we  could  positively  identify  all  of  these  gems,  no  doubt, 
we  would  find  that  every  color  in  the  spectrum  was  there.  In 
the  rainbow  those  colors  appear  in  their  transient  beauty. 
But  in  the  stones  of  the  breastplate  they  are  presented  in 
permanent  form.  It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  some  con¬ 
nection  between  these  and  the  stones  which  formed  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  “the  anointed  cherub”  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  28 :13-14. 
A  similar  collection  is  seen  in  the  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
the  holy  city  (Rev.  21:19-20).  In  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  they  seem  to  symbolize  the  manifold,  or  variegated, 
grace  of  God  (1  Pet.  4:10).  Each  one  whom  He  has  called  out 
of  darkness  into  His  marvelous  light  is  set  to  reflect  some  par¬ 
ticular  glory  of  His  grace  (1  Pet.  2:9). 

The  last  things  which  were  put  into  **the  breastplate  of 
judgment”  were  the  “Urim  and  the  Thummim.”  They  were  to 
be  upon  Aaron's  heart  when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord,  and 
he  was  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon 
his  heart  before  the  Lord  continually.  We  usually  think  of  a 
breastplate  as  a  piece  of  armor  to  be  worn  for  the  personal 
protection  of  the  wearer.  But  such  is  not  the  case  here.  This 
breastplate  was  worn  on  behalf  of  others  who  could  not  enter 
the  holy  place  in  person.  In  this  service  Aaron  was  the  tjrpe 
of  Him  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  (Heb. 
7:25). 

The  Urim  and  the  Thummim  are  not  described  for  us.  Keil 
and  Delitzsch  say  that  what  they  were  “cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty  either  from  the  names  themselves,  or  from  any 
circumstances  connected  with  them.”'  Nevertheless  they  draw 

'Keil  and  Delitzach,  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (1S74),  II,  198-99. 
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the  conclusion  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  “that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
medium,  given  by  the  Lord  to  His  people,  through  which, 
whenever  the  congregation  required  divine  illumination  to 
guide  its  actions,  that  illumination  was  guaranteed,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  rights  of  Israel,  when  called  in  question 
or  endangered,  were  to  be  restored.  . . .  The  Urim  and  Thum- 
min  did  not  represent  the  illumination  of  Israel,  but  were 
merely  the  promise  of  these,  a  pledge  that  the  Lord  would 
maintain  the  rights  of  His  people,  and  give  them  through  the 
high  priest  the  illumination  requisite  for  their  protection.”* 

The  source  of  that  illumination  must  be  God  Himself,  for 
“God  is  light.”  But  He  is  also  “the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Of  his 
own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should 
be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  his  creatures”  (James  1:17-18). 
It  is  in  the  “lights”  (Urim)  that  we  may  see  the  prismatic 
radiance  of  the  Light  to  which  no  man  can  approach  (1  Tim. 
6:16).  “That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world”  (John  1:9).  How  wonderful  that 
He  who  is  invisible  should  manifest  Himself  thus!  “In  him 
was  life:  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men”  (John  1:4).  The 
stones  in  the  breastplate  had  no  life  in  themselves.  But  the 
light  shining  upon  them  and  through  them  would  make  them 
“living  stones,*'  as  it  were. 

But  light  is  also  defined  in  Scripture  as  that  which  makes 
manifest.  “All  things  that  are  reproved  are  made  manifest 
by  the  light:  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  light** 
(Eph.  6:13).  Thus  we  see  that  the  “Urim”  may  be  associated 
not  only  with  life  but  also  with  the  holiness  of  God,  which 
fits  well  with  the  full  name  of  the  breastplate,  for  it  is  called 
“the  breastplate  of  judgment.” 

Then,  too,  in  God,  love  and  light  belong  together;  no  one 
of  these  apart  from  the  other,  could  represent  His  nature. 
The  same  epistle  which  tells  us  that  “God  is  light”  also  tells 
us  that  ”God  is  love”  (1  John  1:5;  4:16),  and  in  that  order. 
“And  he  that  abides  in  love,  abides  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
Herein  has  love  been  perfected  with  us  that  we  may  have 


*lbid. 
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boldness  in  the  day  of  judgmen*:,  that  even  as  He  is,  we  also 
are  in  this  world.  There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfect  love 
casts  out  fear;  for  fear  has  torment,  and  he  that  fears  has 
not  been  made  perfect  in  love”  (1  John  4:16-18,  Darby's 
Translation).  “Whoever  keeps  His  word,  in  him  verily  the 
love  of  God  is  perfected”  (1  John  2:5).  “That  is  to  say,  that 
love  which  He  has  manifested  to  him  in  Christ  has  come  to 
fruition.”* 

Since  the  love  of  God  could  never  be  anything  less  than 
perfect  in  degree,  the  perfection  mentioned  so  often  in  the 
texts  we  have  just  quoted  undoubtedly  refers  to  perfection  in 
the  sense  of  wholeness,  or  completeness.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Thummim  in  its  singular  form.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  we  may  have  in 
these  texts  a  clue  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Thummim, 
namely  the  perfections,  or  fruition  of  God’s  love  and  grace. 
If  that  be  so,  then  in  bearing  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  into  the  holy  presence  of  God  “with  Urim  and  Thum¬ 
mim”  the  high  priest  would  do  so  with  reference  to  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  His  love  and  grace  on 
the  other. 

To  test  the  worth  of  the  above  suggestions  as  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  we  may  examine  some 
passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned  either  singly  or  to¬ 
gether.  In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  Joshua  we  are 
told  that  Eleazar  “shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord”  (Num.  27:21).  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  commission  to  cause  Israel  to  inherit  the  land  of 
Canaan  he  would  have  to  overcome  the  Canaanites  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  terrible  iniquities,  had  forfeited  every  right  to 
live  there.  In  other  words,  their  iniquity  was  now  full  (cf. 
Gen.  15:16).  The  day  of  grace  for  them  had  passed.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Joshua’s  instructions  would  be  according  to  ’i;he 
judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord,”  with  no  reference  to 
Thummim. 

In  1  Samuel  28 :6  we  read  that  “when  Saul  enquired  of  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets.”  The  reason  for  the  divine  silence  on 


*F.  W.  Grant,  The  Numerical  Bible,  Hebrevss  to  Revelation,  p.  229. 
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this  occasion  is  not  far  to  seek.  At  the  command  of  Saul, 
Doeg  the  Edomite  had  slain  all  of  the  priests  except  Abiathar 
who  managed  to  escape  and  join  David  in  exile  (cf.  1  Sam. 
22:18-20).  Finding  that  none  of  the  modes  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion  were  open  to  him,  he  resorted  to  that  which  was  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  Lord  and  ended  his  days  in  disgrace  and 
defeat. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  when  it  is  a  question 
of  communion  with  God  both  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  are 
mentioned.  In  Ezra  2:63  and  Nehmiah  7:65  it  is  stated  that 
'*the  Tirshatha  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the 
most  holy  things,  till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and 
with  Thummim.'’  It  would  appear  from  this  that  in  order  to 
enjoy  communion  with  the  Lord  His  holiness  as  well  as  His 
love  and  grace  must  be  given  their  due  and  proper  considera¬ 
tion. 

Evidently  Moses  realized  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  these 
things  in  proper  balance,  as  it  were.  So  he  prayed  concerning 
Levi:  **Let  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy 
one,  whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  and  with  whom  thou 
didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah”  (Deut.  33:8).  Here  we 
note  that  he  placed  the  Thummim  first.  If,  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  these  stand  for  the  perfections,  or  the  fruition  of 
God’s  love  and  grace,  it  is  most  interesting  to  find  the  great 
exponent  of  the  law  giving  precedence  to  them.  But  Moses’ 
prayer  was  not  fully  answered  until  there  arose  a  priest,  not 
“after  the  order  of  Aaron’’  but  after  “the  order  of  Melchi- 
sedec.’’  And  “this  man,  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.’’  (Heb.  7:24-25). 

O  God,  we  come  with  singing. 

Because  Thy  great  High  Priest 
Our  names  to  Thee  is  bringing. 

Nor  e’er  forgets  the  least: 

For  us  He  wears  the  mitre 
Where  holiness  shines  bright. 

For  us  His  robes  are  whiter 
Than  heaven’s  unsullied  light. 

Mary  Bowley 


Biblical  Authority  in 
Contemporary  Theology 

By  John  A.  Wither 

Biblical  authority  is  an  inescapable  issue  which  confronts 
every  Christian  worker,  demanding  consideration  and  deci¬ 
sion.  No  minister  can  stand  in  his  pulpit  to  preach  or  use  the 
Scriptures  in  his  pastoral  ministry  to  counsel,  to  comfort,  or 
to  exhort  without  facing  and  settling  for  himself  the  question, 
“What  is  the  authority  of  the  Bible?'*  Robert  Clyde  Johnson 
reveals  his  own  wrestling  with  this  issue  as  a  pastor  at  the 
start  of  his  study  in  this  held.'  But  this  issue  is  not  limited 
to  ministers,  at  least  not  in  circles  where  the  Reformation 
principle  of  the  individual  Christian’s  right  and  responsibility 
to  study  and  interpret  the  Bible  is  seriously  embraced.  The 
fact  is  that  no  believer  can  read  and  study  the  Bible  in  his 
personal  spiritual  life  without  asking  and  answering  the  same 
question. 

This  issue  of  Biblical  authority  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
twentieth  century  theological  scene,  however.  It  has  more  or 
less  been  a  perennial  problem  of  the  Christian  church.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Protestant  branch  of  Christendom. 
As  Johnson  states,  “The  very  geniua  of  Protestantism  .  .  . 
forces  it  to  reopen  the  matter  as  a  new  issue  with  each  major 
development  in  the  dynamic  movement  of  theological 
thought."*  When  Berkouwer  discussed  the  contemporary  task 
of  the  Reformed  faith,  he  concluded  that  it  “will  have  among 
its  first  duties  that  of  reflecting  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible." 
Then  he  hastened  to  add,  “Not  that  the  issue  of  Scriptural 
authority  is  new.”*  Every  generation  of  the  church,  every 
believer  in  Christ,  has  to  face  this  question  and  has  to  make 
some  decision  concerning  it.  To  coin  a  phrase  reminiscent  of 
neo-orthodox  theology,  the  question  of  Biblical  authority  is  the 
eternally  contemporaneous  issue. 

'Robert  Clyde  Johnson,  Authority  in  Protestant  Theoloyy,  p.  4 

'Ibid.,  p.  11. 

*G.  C.  Berkouwer,  Modem  Uncertainty  and  the  Christian  Faith,  p.  11. 
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Its  Importance  Today 

There  is  a  special  sense,  however,  in  which  the  question  of 
Biblical  authority  is  crucial  to  the  twentieth  century.  Ber- 
kouwer  again  declares,  “The  matter  of  authority  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  age.”*  He 
echoes  the  view  of  James  Orr,  who  prophesied  that  the  theo¬ 
logical  battle  of  the  twentieth  century  “will  have  to  be  fought 
.  .  .  round  the  fortress  of  the  worth  and  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture.”*  If  the  importance  of  an  issue  can  be  measured  at 
all  by  the  quantity  of  literature  devoted  to  it  (certainly  that 
is  one  good  yardstick).  Biblical  authority  is  a  burning  ques¬ 
tion  right  now  and  has  been  throughout  the  current  century 
to  this  point. 

At  least  three  reasons  for  this  fact  exist.  First  is  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  adherents  to  full  Biblical  authority  and  the 
proponents  of  the  autonomy  of  man.  This  is  simply  another 
way  of  identifying  the  continuing  battle  between  religious 
liberalism  and  orthodox  Christianity — ^the  familiar  funda¬ 
mentalist-modernist  controversy.  Liberalism  has  sought  to 
bury  this  conflict  as  a  dead  issue,  but  the  corpse  refuses  to 
lie  still. 

Second  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of  many  church  leaders, 
influenced  by  neo-orthodoxy,  to  construct  a  new  Biblical  the¬ 
ology.  Foundational  to  such  a  construction  is  the  facing  of 
the  question  of  Biblical  authority.  They  cannot  restore  the 
Bible  to  a  central  place  in  Christian  faith  and  ministry  while 
still  embracing  the  so-called  findings  of  Biblical  criticism 
without  wrestling  with  this  issue.  Millar  Burrows  says  “that 
for  biblical  theology  the  Bible  is  more  than  a  historical  source 
book.  We  seek  in  it  positive  guidance  and  inspiration  for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  the  people  to  whom  we  are  called  to  minister.”* 
With  these  objectives  he  concludes:  “Biblical  theology  must 
therefore  face  the  question  of  religious  authority  in  general 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  particular.*** 

*Ibid.,  p.  49. 

‘James  Orr,  The  Progress  of  Dogma,  p.  352. 

‘Millar  Burrows,  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology,  p.  8. 

'Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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A  third  reason  for  the  importance  of  the  issue  of  Biblical 
authority  today  is  the  critical  loss  of  certainty  in  our  day, 
which  increases  the  desire  for  some  authoritative  voice.  This 
loss  was  noted  almost  a  quarter  century  ago  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  in  A  Preface  to  Morale.  Then  it  was  limited  primarily 
to  the  religious  sphere,  the  deadly  result  of  the  spread  of  mod¬ 
ernism,  but  it  contributed  to  what  Burrows  calls  wide¬ 
spread  demand  in  our  day  for  preaching  with  authority.”*  But 
now  this  absence  of  certainty  pervades  all  areas  of  life.  Ber- 
kouwer  describes  it  as  ”a  serious  danger  for  humanity  ...  a 
peril  that  shakes  our  foundations  and  darkens  our  world.”* 
Meanwhile  the  demand  for  authority  has  become  a  clamor. 

These  facts  underscore  the  importance  of  this  issue,  its 
strategic  character  today,  and  the  need  for  all  Christians  who 
firmly  believe  in  the  orthodox  principle  of  sola  Scriptura  to 
survey  with  insight  the  subject  of  Biblical  authority  in  con¬ 
temporary  theology. 

Areas  of  Agreement 

In  the  present  scene  theologically  there  is  an  area  of 
agreement  in  the  field  of  religious  authority.  The  first  fact  is 
that  absolute,  final  authority  in  theology  rests  in  God.  J.  Y. 
Campbell  states  that  the  “ultimate  .  .  .  source  of  all  authority 
whatsoever  is  God  himself.”  **  At  the  other  end  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  spectrum  on  this  question  Bernard  Ramm  recognizes 
the  general  agreement  on  this  point  by  saying  that  “most 
books  on  religious  authority  state  that  God  is  the  final  author¬ 
ity  in  religion.”'* 

General  agreement  exists  also  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
vitally  and  inextricably  related  to  the  authority  of  God.  Agree¬ 
ment  does  not  exist  on  the  exact  way  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  possesses  and  communicates  this  authority,  but  the 
fact  of  His  authority  still  remains.  Cunliffe-Jones,  for  example, 
concludes  his  study  with  a  chapter  on  “Jesus  Is  Lord”  in 
which  he  says :  “The  conviction  that  Jesus  is  Lord  is  the  back¬ 
ground  conviction  that  should  guide  and  control  all  Christian 

•/SU.,  p.  8. 

*Berkouwer,  loc.  cit. 

‘•J.  Y.  Campbell,  “Authority,”  A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible, 
Alan  Richardson,  editor,  p.  26. 

"Bernard  Ramm,  The  Pattern  of  Authority,  p.  19. 
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study  of  the  Bible.”'*  Finally,  the  fact  that  this  authority  of 
God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  is  somehow  communicated  to 
man  through  the  Bible  is  generally  admitted,  no  matter  how 
widely  the  explanations  differ.  The  question  of  the  day,  there¬ 
fore,  is:  ”In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  finally  authoritative  for 
the  Christian  theologian  so  that  he  has  no  right  to  dissent 
from  it?  This  answer  is  that  the  Bible  is  finally  authoritative 
in  so  far  as  it  shares  in  the  authority  of  God.””  Cunliffe-Jones 
then  states  his  purpose  to  determine  what  that  sharing  is. 
This  study  concurs  in  that  purpose.  It  will  also  survey  and 
evaluate  the  major  current  interpretations  of  that  sharing. 

Views  of  Religious  Liberalism 

The  position  which  most  widely  represents  religious  liberal¬ 
ism  adopts  “the  truth”  as  authority  and  judges  the  Bible 
authoritative  in  so  far  as  it  accords  with  truth.  Foundational 
to  this  view  is  the  statement :  “The  authority  of  God  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  authority  of  ultimate  reality,  the  authority 
of  objective  truth.*’”  This  position  deceptively  appears  to 
provide  an  external,  objective  authority.  In  reality,  however, 
it  merely  echoes  philosophy’s  perennial  question  voiced  by 
Pilate,  “What  is  truth?”  (John  18:38).  Basically  subjective, 
this  view  advocates  the  anthropocentric  authority  of  human 
autonomy. 

Its  subjective  character  is  revealed  by  the  statement: 
“What  is  ultimately  authoritative  for  us  is  that  which  com¬ 
mands  the  assent  of  our  own  best  judgment.”  This  is  then 
identified  as  “the  witness  of  the  Spirit  within  us.”  Nothing 
objective  exists,  however,  because  Burrows  continues:  “And 
only  the  individual  can  decide  whether  or  not  the  assurance 
he  feels  is  the  witness  of  the  divine  Spirit  of  truth.”  Burrows 
warns  against  using  this  principle  as  the  basis  for  capricious 
individual  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  He  insists  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  must  be  determined  by  “objective 
exegesis.”  But  again  nothing  objective  exists.  Determining 
the  meaning  of  the  Bible  by  objective  exegesis  does  not  help, 
because  Burrows  continues,  “When  we  have  determined  the 

Cunliffe-Jones,  The  Authority  of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  p.  142. 

**IbiJ.,  p.  4. 

**Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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meaning,  we  still  have  to  decide  whether  it  is  true.’**'  This 
means  a  purely  subjective  principle  of  authority.  Burrows 
makes  man  the  judge  of  the  Bible,  not  the  Bible  the  judge  of 
man.  His  denial  of  such  Biblical  doctrines  as  the  Trinity,  the 
deity  of  Christ,  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  Satan  as  per¬ 
sonal  beings  illustrates  that  fact. 

This  representative  position  of  religious  liberalism  takes 
many  variations  of  expression.  Some  make  the  principle  of 
authority  the  word  of  God.  The  use  of  this  phrase  must  be 
properly  understood,  however.  It  is  not  defined  in  the  orthodox 
sense  to  refer  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  entirety.  It 
rather  refers  to  divine  messages  found  in  the  Bible.  C.  J. 
Cadoux,  in  speaking  of  the  Bible,  expresses  this  view,  'Tt 
certainly  contains  [italics  his]  the  Word  of  God,  and  God’s 
Word  is  always  authoritative.”  *'  Cadoux  and  most  others  who 
hold  this  view  also  apply  the  phrase  “the  Word  of  God”  to 
the  entire  Bible,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Bible  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  recording  and  the  communication  of  God’s 
dealings  with  men.  In  this  sense  the  Bible  is  also  called  author¬ 
itative,  but  this  is  far  from  the  orthodox  meaning.  Richard¬ 
son  illustrates  this  position  when  he  writes,  ”The  Bible  is 
authoritative  for  us  .  .  .  because  God  speaks  His  word  to  us 
.  .  .  through  it.”  He  hastens  to  add,  'Tt  is  not  that  the  words 
of  the  Bible  are  authoritative  as  they  stand  written.”*'  Once 
again  the  individual  must  decide  on  the  basis  of  some  sub^ 
jective  principle  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  Word  of  Godi 
constituting  himself  thereby  the  arbiter  of  Scripture.  Other 
variations  of  this  liberal  position  advance  the  life  and  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  principle  of  authority 
or  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  either  case  the  result 
is  the  same  and  the  individual  is  the  final  judge. 

View  of  Roman  Theology 

The  contemporary  position  of  Romanism  remains  identical 
with  the  official  post^Tridentine  dogma.  The  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility  has  not  essentially  altered  the  Roman  position.  In 
this  view  the  inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  are 


p.  50. 

‘•C.  J.  Cadoux,  i#  Pilgrim’s  Further  Progress,  p.  10. 
‘^Alan  Richardson,  Preface  to  Bible  Study,  p. 
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presented  in  full  orthodoxy.  This  stand  is  mitigated  by  the 
equal  position  given  to  tradition,  however,  which  is  “the 
unwritten  word  of  God.”  Furthermore,  “the  Church  is  the 
organ  of  tradition.”  **  Still  another  standard  is  proposed  by 
Romanism,  what  is  known  as  the  teaching  authority  of  the 
church.  It  is  this  authority  which  constitutes  dogma  as  such. 
The  church  is  the  “unerring  teaching  authority  which  can 
pass  judgment  on  the  Scriptures.'*  Catholics  hold  that  the 
human  search  for  the  truth  of  God  ends  with  the  realization 
of  its  incorporation  in  Scripture  and  tradition  as  these  are 
interpreted  by  the  authoritative  church.  Fichter  concludes 
their  position  by  saying,  “Hence  the  church  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.”**  This  is  human  autonomy  and  subjective  authority  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  weight  of  consensus.  Even  this  consensus  of 
Rome  is  illusory,  as  Abelard’s  Sic  et  Non  demonstrated. 

In  contradiction  to  their  historic  heritage  of  denial  of 
Rome’s  arbitrary  authority,  many  Protestants  today  are  sub¬ 
scribing  to  a  form  of  the  authority  of  the  church.  In  this  view 
the  eastern  churches  agree.  Bulgakoff  summarizes  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  statement,  “Holy  Scripture  can  be  the  Word  of 
God  only  within  the  Church  and  for  the  Church.”*'  This  may 
be  understandable  in  such  a  liturgical  and  sacramental  com¬ 
munion.  But  western  churchmen  take  the  same  position, 
agreeing  with  Neil’s  conclusion,  “In  the  last  resort  it  is  only 
within  the  Church  that  the  Bible  can  be  properly  under¬ 
stood.”**  This  reduces  authority  to  the  work  of  a  committee 
or  to  deadening  historic  tradition. 

View  of  Neo-orthodoxy 

A  sincere  and  serious  effort  has  been  made  in  contem¬ 
porary  theology  by  neo-orthodoxy  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
human  autonomy  and  orthodox  Biblical  authority.  Recognizing 
the  antithesis  between  liberalism  and  orthodoxy  on  this  issue, 
Barth  and  his  followers  have  sought  to  develop  the  synthesis. 
Foundational  to  their  position  is  the  identification  of  the  Lord 

''Joseph  H.  Fichter,  Christianity,  p.  55. 

**lbid.,  p.  62. 
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Jesus  Christ  as  the  apex  of  divine  revelation  with  the  Word 
of  God.  So  Neil  says:  “The  mind  and  purpose  of  God  were, 
at  one  point  in  history,  expressed  in  terms  of  human  life. 
As  the  culmination  of  God’s  special  mode  of  revelation  of 
Himself  to  men,  Jesus  came  as  the  embodiment  of  God’s  Word. 
What  Jesus  did  and  said  and  was  and  is,  constitute  the  Word 
of  God  to  man.  Of  this  Word  the  Church  is  the  custodian  as  the 
Bible  is  the  record.  Neither  is  primary,  only  Christ  is  pri¬ 
mary.  Both  Church  and  Bible  find  themselves  side  by  side  as 
inseparable  witnesses  to  Christ  and  subordinate  to  Him.”*' 
Similarly  Ferre  asserts  that  “we  must  take  the  highest  point 
of  the  Bible,  the  Word  made  flesh,  to  interpret  and  to  release 
the  rest.’’  He  insists  that  Christ  “is  the  key  to  the  Bible  .  .  . 
in  the  sense  that  we  must  take  what  he  was  and  taught,  God’s 
love  to  man,  and  with  that  illumine  the  rest  of  the  Bible.*’** 

The  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
standard  of  authority  for  Christians.  It  is  this  authority  of 
Christ  which  provides  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Richardson 
says :  “The  authority  of  the  Bible  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tained  the  witness  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  to  Christ,  that 
he  is  the  Word  of  God.’’**  Cunliffe-Jones  similarly  declares, 
“The  Bible  is  authoritative  in  so  far  as  it  declares  the  gos¬ 
pel.’’**  The  gospel  is  the  message  which  centers  in  Christ. 
It  is  not  to  be  equated  with  the  words  of  the  Bible  concerning 
Christ,  but  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  individual  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Bible,  according  to  neo-orthodoxy. 

The  problem  of  this  position  is  to  achieve  the  synthesis  it 
attempts,  to  elude  the  morass  of  subjectivism  and  at  the  same 
time  unshackle  oneself  from  the  rigidity  of  orthodoxy.  Neo¬ 
orthodoxy  in  its  various  representatives  vacillates  from  close 
approximation  to  the  objective  authority  of  orthodoxy  to  un¬ 
abashed  subjectivism.  Recognition  of  this  difficulty  as  he 
experienced  it  at  the  Amsterdam  conference  led  Karl  Barth 
to  say:  “It  seemed  to  be  a  quite  unfamiliar  demand  that  in 
the  church  one  must  not  simply  speak  in  general  terms  of  the 
’mind  of  Jesus,’  but  must  always  fundamentally  think  and 

**Ibid.,  pp.,  113f. 
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argue  also  from  definite  biblical  texts  and  contexts,  and  when 
one  puts  forward  this  demand,  one  had  to  be  prepared  to  be 
written  off  as  a  ‘biblicist*  or  legalist*  or  ^literalist/  ”” 

Even  individual  crisis  theologians  reveal  the  same  vacilla¬ 
tion  in  their  own  thinking  as  reflected  in  their  writing.  In  his 
critique  of  Brunner's  concept  of  revelation  Jewett  shows  how 
this  representative  of  neo-orthodoxy  swings  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  '‘In  a  popular  presentation,"  he  writes,  "Brunner 
may  make  an  unqualified  appeal  to  the  normative  authority  of 
Scripture."*'  However,  as  he  continues  his  discussion,  he 
comes  to  the  point  where  he  must  say,  "here  the  doctrine  of 
Biblical  authority  is  dwarfed  to  the  vanishing  point.  .  . .  And 
thus  the  question  of  Biblical  authority  is  stiU  oriented  in  the 
Orthodox-Liberal  either-or  in  which  he  found  it.  His  attempted 
synthesis  must  therefore  be  pronounced  a  failure."**  Neo¬ 
orthodoxy  as  a  whole  as  well  as  Brunner  as  an  individual  can¬ 
not  escape  the  anthropocentric  predicament  of  subjective 
authority. 

Rejection  of  Sola  Scriptura 

These  views  represent  the  major  contemporary  positions  on 
the  issue  of  Biblical  authority  except  the  orthodox  church 
doctrine  that  the  Bible  as  the  inerrant  Word  of  God  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  God.  Here  is  the  only  other  point  of 
agreement  on  this  question  among  contemporary  theologies. 
They  are  unanimous  in  their  violent  rejection  of  the  orthodox 
position  of  sola  Scriptura,  Lewis  expresses  the  usual  attitude 
toward  the  orthodox  position  when  he  writes :  "Over  against 
hierarchical  infallibility"  Protestantism  "set  Biblical  infalli¬ 
bility.  The  slogan  was,  'The  Book,  the  whole  Book,  and  nothing 
but  the  Book.'  Bibliolatry  was  bom."'*  Similarly  Dodd  asserts : 
"No  one  not  blinded  by  a  superstitious  bibliolatry  could  i>os- 
sibly  accept  for  truth,  as  they  stand,  many  elements  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy."*'  He  states  the  conclusion  of  all  con¬ 
temporary  theology  outside  the  orthodox  camp  when  he  de- 
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dares:  *^Aiiy  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  which 
suggests  that  we  should  recognize  such  utterances  as  authori¬ 
tative  for  us  stands  self-condemned/'** 

The  orthodox  position  of  sola  Scriptura  is  the  only  position 
which  escapes  the  chaotic  anarchy  of  human  autonomy.  It  is 
the  only  logical  and  spiritually  satisfying  position.  Its  mean¬ 
ing,  content,  and  support  will  be  developed  in  a  later  artide 
entitled  “The  Authority  of  the  Bible.” 


••ibU.,  p.  128. 
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dispensationalism  without  actually  sationalist  in  support  of  his  conten- 
having  worked  out  all  its  details  or  tion  that  “everything  must  be  lit- 
principles.  In  attempting  to  inform  eral.”  The  reviewer  knows  of  no 
the  uninformed,  the  author  avows  dispensationalist.  Darby,  Scofield, 
an  “unbiased  approach”  and  claims  Chafer,  or  even  an  extremist  like 
that  “at  all  times  an  effort  has  been  Bullinger,  of  whom  this  is  true, 
made  to  deal  fairly  and  objectively  The  author’s  statement  is  misrep- 
with  the  ideas  and  events  that  resentation  and  unsupportable. 
come  into  view”  (p.  8).  Anyone  On  pages  twenty-one  and  twen- 
who  is  a  student  of  dispensational  ty-two  there  is  a  similar  statement : 
truth  will  soon  discover  that  the  “When  the  principle  of  literalness, 
author  has  fallen  far  short  of  his  however,  is  pressed  in  a  rigid  and 
declared  purpose.  unyielding  manner  upon  every 

In  order  to  study  the  subject  of  Scripture,  this  very  principle, 
dispensationalism  “dispassionately  which  is  the  natural  one  to  be 
and  objectively”  (p.  8),  as  the  employed,  actually  perverts  the 
author  claims  he  has  done,  one  meaning  of  the  text.  Dispensation- 
must  define  the  subject  impartially  alism  does  this  to  the  extreme.” 
and  accurately.  The  definitive  The  reviewer  would  challenge  the 
chapter,  however,  contains  state-  author  to  cite  one  dispensational- 
ments  which  are  untrue,  unfair,  or  ist,  however  “extreme,”  who  fyl- 
misrepresentative  of  normal  dispen-  fills  this  supposedly  “unbiased” 
sationalism.  It  is  difficult  to  under-  definition  of  dispensationalism.  No 
stand  how  a  scholar  who  is  at-  dispensationalist  insists  that  every 
tempting  to  be  unbiased  and  who  verse  in  Scripture  should  be  in- 
possesses  the  extensive  bibliography  terpreted  in  a  literal  way. 
which  the  author  lists  could  arrive  Professor  Bass  has  missed  the 
at  such  a  distorted  picture  of  the  ABC’s  of  dispensational  interpre- 
theolc^ical  and  historical  facts  tation.  As  the  dispensational  litera- 
ahout  dispensationalism.  One  has  ture  which  was  at  his  disposal 
only  to  examine  chapter  one  where  plainly  states,  the  issue  between  the 
the  author  deals  with  the  distin-  dispensationalist  and  the  nondis- 
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pensationalist  lies  in  the  dual 
hermeneutics  of  Augustine.  The 
famous  Bishop  of  Hippo  held  that 
while  the  normal  grammatical  and 
historical  interpretation  was  prop¬ 
er  in  Scripture  as  a  whole,  proph; 
ecy  was  a  special  case  requiring 
allegorical  or  spiritualized  inter¬ 
pretation  rather  than  literal.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  dual  form  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  Augustine  abandoned  pre- 
millennialism  for  amillennialism. 

The  issue  then  is  not  whether  all 
Scripture  should  be  interpreted  lit¬ 
erally  as  no  one,  even  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  of  dispensationalists  attempts 
to  be  literal  in  every  instance. 
Rather  the  question  is  whether 
prophecy  should  be  interpreted 
with  the  same  degree  of  literalness 
as  other  forms  of  divine  revelation. 
The  dispensationalist  insists  on  a 
single  hermeneutics  which  treats 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy  just 
as  it  does  other  Scripture,  interpret¬ 
ing  some  expressions  literally  and 
others  as  legitimate  figures  of 
speech.  In  attempting  to  saddle  the 
dispensationalist  with  a  method  of 
interpretation  which  requires  that 
everything  be  taken  literally,  Bass 
is  guilty  of  setting  up  a  straw  man. 
If  in  this  essential  of  dispensation- 
alism  a  scholar  cannot  comprehend 
the  basic  premise  of  a  system,  he  is 
in  no  wise  qualified  to  discuss  the 
subject  as  a  whole. 

The  work  is  not  only  faulty  in 
definition,  but  faulty  in  logic.  The 
main  thesis  of  the  book  is  built 
upon  a  fallacy,  namely,  that  Dar¬ 
by’s  insistence  on  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  church  is  an 
utterly  new  and  fallacious  prin¬ 
ciple  (pp.  22-23).  The  idea  that 
Israel  means  Israel,  not  the  church 
as  such,  however,  did  not  originate 


in  Darby,  nor  is  it  confined  to 
dispensationalism  or  premillennial- 
ism.  Charles  Hodge,  who  was  a 
postmillenarian,  insisted  that  Israel 
always  means  the  nation  Israel, 
and  is  not  a  synonym  for  the 
church.  He  further  showed  that 
the  nation  Israel  is  due  a  future 
conversion  (cf.  Rom.  11:26). 
Hodge  included  Israel  in  the 
church,  but  opposed  Calvin’s  idea 
that  Israel  was  to  be  interpreted 
in  a  spiritualized  sense  as  embrac¬ 
ing  all  the  elect.  That  Darby 
made  new  distinctions  is  correct; 
that  such  distinctions  are  com¬ 
pletely  novel  is  a  factual  error  (cf. 
Charles  Hodge,  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  1955,  p.  374).  Many  mod¬ 
ern  scholars  who  are  not  dispensa¬ 
tionalists  have  abandoned  the 
equation  of  Israel  and  the  church, 
much  as  Hodge  did  a  century  ago. 
Dispensationalism  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  a 
refinement  of  premillennialism 
such  as  was  held  by  the  early  fa¬ 
thers.  A  similar  refinement  can  be 
observed  in  all  major  doctrines  in 
the  history  of  the  church. 

Another  serious  error  is  the 
author’s  statement:  “.  .  .  Another 
distinguishing  feature  of  dispensa¬ 
tionalism  is:  that  the  whole  of 
God’s  redemptive  relation  to  man 
is  centered  in  His  covenantal  rela¬ 
tion  to  Israel”  (p.  25).  As  proof 
of  this  he  quotes  the  dispensational 
interpretation  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  which  supposedly  limits 
redemption  to  Israel.  As  surely  any 
student  of  dispensationalism  ought 
to  know,  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
is  not  limited  to  Israel,  but  in¬ 
cludes  promises  of  blessing  to  “all 
nations.”  Another  similar  sweeping 
and  erroneous  statement  is  one  that 
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restricts  the  future  kingdom  to  the 
restoration  of  Israel.  Bass  states: 
“Dispensationalism,  however,  re¬ 
stricts  the  future  kingdom  to  a 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  King¬ 
dom  ...”  (p.  29).  This  is  another 
factual  error  as  all  dispensational- 
ists  agree  that  Gentiles  are  also  in 
the  millennium.  While  Israel  in¬ 
herits  their  promised  land,  they  do 
not  possess  the  entire  world.  The 
millennium  is  a  time  of  Gentile 
blessing  and  salvation  as  well  as 
Israel’s  golden  age. 

The  author  stoops  to  the  level  of 
accusing  dispensationalism  of  min¬ 
imizing  the  cross  (p.  33),  asserts 
the  oft-repeated  libel  that  dispen¬ 
sationalism  teaches  two  ways  of 
salvation,  and  states  that  their  in¬ 
terpretation  “separates  the  church 
from  the  total  redemptive  plan  of 
God”  (p.  40),  all  of  which  are 
false  statements.  Even  when  quot¬ 
ing  those  who  expressly  deny  that 
they  hold  two  ways  of  salvation, 
he  nevertheless  insists  that  they  do 
not  mean  what  they  say  (pp.  34- 
35).  With  such  a  barrage  of  mis¬ 
representation,  the  reader  is  some¬ 
what  discouraged  from  proceeding 
beyond  the  first  and  “unbiased” 
chapter. 

Most  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  Darby  himself.  While 
much  of  the  treatment  is  factual, 
its  premise  is  again  faulty.  Tlie 
author  insists  that  there  is  an  un¬ 
broken  chain  between  Darby  and 
contemporary  dispensationalism  so 
that  modem  dispensationalism  is 
identical  to  Darby’s  view  and  re¬ 
sponsible  in  some  sense  for  Darby’s 
shortcomings.  This  is  about  as  co¬ 
gent  as  to  claim  that  there  is  an 
unbroken  chain  from  Augustine  to 
modem  Presbyterianism,  or  to 


blame  the  Reformed  Church  of  to¬ 
day  for  Calvin’s  condemnation  of 
Servetus.  Dispensationalists  differ 
from  Darby  in  many  particulars 
and  rest  their  faith  not  in  what 
Darby  held  or  did,  but  in  what 
they  believe  the  Scriptures  to  teach. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Bass 
that  it  is  possible  to  hold  a  view 
similar  to  Darby’s  without  getting 
the  idea  from  him.  Darby  made  a 
contribution  to  dispensationalism 
much  as  Luther  contributed  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
and  Calvin  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  None  of  them 
originated  the  truth  they  espoused, 
nor  was  their  statement  of  it  final. 

His  treatment  of  Darby,  though 
usually  respectful,  is  slanted  in 
order  to  discredit  dispensational¬ 
ism.  The  author  is  not  above  re¬ 
ferring  to  Darby’s  “character”  as 
being  “warped”  and  describing 
him  as  “this  tortured  and  confused 
man.”  It  is  evident  at  least  that 
Bass  finds  Darby  confusing.  He 
attempts  to  equate  dispensational¬ 
ism  with  Brethrenism,  though  it 
is  obvious  that  most  dispensation¬ 
alists  do  not  accept  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  Brethren  polity.  He  un¬ 
fairly  links  separatism  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  type  with  dispensationalism. 
Separatism  from  apostasy  charac¬ 
terized  the  whole  Protestant  Ref¬ 
ormation,  and  is  not  found  espe¬ 
cially  in  dispensationalism  today  as 
the  current  theological  scene  illus¬ 
trates.  The  reviewer  does  not  know 
of  any  major  schism  in  the  church 
in  which  dispensationalism  was  a 
deciding  factor.  An  author  who 
makes  such  sweeping  accusations 
should  substantiate  his  statements 
by  documentation.  When  he  fails 
to  do  so,  he  stands  refuted  by  his 
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own  silence. 

Probably  the  low  point  of  the 
book  is  where  he  blames  dispensa- 
tionalism  with  the  failure  of  the 
church  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  (p.  149).  If  dispen- 
sationalism  is  an  extremely  snuill 
minority  in  the  church  as  the  au¬ 
thor  claims  and  is  a  recent  innova¬ 
tion,  how  can  it  be  blamed  for 
what  characterizes  the  entire 
church.  The  fact  is  that  the  so- 
called  “faith”  missionary  move¬ 
ment  embracing  many  thousands 
of  missionaries,  which  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  missionary  witness, 
undoubtedly  includes  large  num¬ 
bers  of  dispensationalists.  The 
Bible  institute  movement  has  also 
been  predominately  dispensational 
and  has  emphasized  missions.  The 
Moody  Bible  Institute  alone  has 
trained  ten  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
missionaries  serving  today.  Dispen¬ 
sationalists  actually  are  most  ag¬ 
gressive  in  evangelical  witness. 

More  factual  than  the  author  is 
George  E.  Ladd  who,  thou^  op¬ 
posing  dispensationalism,  concedes 
that  it  is  supported  by  “some  of 
the  most  godly  ministers  and  Bible 
teachers  America  has  ever  known.” 
He  further  states:  “It  is  doubtful 
if  there  has  been  any  other  circle 
of  men  who  have  done  more  by 
their  influence  in  preaching,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  writing  to  promote  a  love 
for  Bible  study,  a  hunger  for  the 
deeper  Christian  life,  a  passion  for 
evangelism  and  zeal  for  missions  in 
the  history  of  American  Christian¬ 
ity”  (Crucial  Questions  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  p.  49).  It  is 
modernism  and  indifference  which 
has  hindered  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment  rather  than  dispensational¬ 
ism. 


A  redeeming  feature  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  its  rather  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  which  will  serve  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  pertinent  literature  in 
the  field.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  has  not  made  better  use  of 
his  materials.  An  objective  and 
scholarly  presentation  of  dispensa¬ 
tionalism  by  one  who  does  not 
adhere  to  this  school  of  thought 
still  remains  to  be  written.  Dis¬ 
pensationalists  themselves  need  to 
accept  the  challenge  for  clearer  and 
more  lucid  exposition  of  their  doc¬ 
trine  in  terms  that  can  be  easily 
understood. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume 
will  only  serve  to  confuse  the  read¬ 
er  and  will  do  little  to  provide  a 
proper  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
backgrounds  of  dispensationalism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Church’s  Mission  to  the 

Educated  American.  By  J.  H. 

Nederhood.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 

Publishing  Compay,  Grand 
Rapids,  1960.  163  i^.  $2.50. 

This  book  shows  the  need  for  a 
fresh  impulse  to  reach  the  edu¬ 
cated  ;  pastors  should  read  it.  With 
the  increasing  prq;)ortion  of  col¬ 
lege-educated  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  disposition  to  settle 
together  in  new  housing  develop¬ 
ments,  they  form  a  group  that  t^ 
churches  do  not  seem  to  be  reach¬ 
ing  very  well. 

The  author  begins  by  defending 
the  popular  “Church  is  Mission” 
idea,  drawing  mainly  on  Acts  1-12. 
He  then  shows  how  the  churches 
in  the  United  States  have  so  adapt¬ 
ed  to  society  that  they  have  large¬ 
ly  lost  the  power  to  act  upon  it. 
He  tells  in  detail  how  coll^ 
provides  a  near-perfect  armor 
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against  the  message  of  the  gospel. 
His  description  of  the  educated 
gives  the  Christian  worker  useful 
data,  and  his  final  recommenda¬ 
tions  deserve  both  attention  and 
action. 

Some  may  wish  that  the  author 
had  not  substituted  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  the  term  mission  for  the  more 
traditional  term  evangelism,  but 
he  uses  his  term  consistently.  In 
all,  the  book  merits  the  careful 
attention  of  those  Christian  work¬ 
ers  who  have  even  a  potential 
ministry  among  the  educated. 

R.  G.  Delnay 

Western  Asceticism.  Edited  by 
Owen  Chadvrick.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1958.  368  pp.  $5.00. 

This  is  volume  twelve  in  the 
twenty-six  volume  Library  of 
Christian  Classics  and  consists  of 
a  collection  of  “pious”  sayings  and 
religious  rules  from  three  sources. 
The  Sayings  of  The  Fathers,  the 
Conferences  of  Cassian,  and  the 
Rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  The  editor 
of  this  particular  one  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  so-called  “Fathers”  are 
Egyptian  and  Eastern  monks 
whose  religious  exercises  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  inspire  awe  and  respect 
for  them  in  the  light  of  their  pri¬ 
vations  and  secluded  devotions  as 
hermits  and  cenobites.  Many  sto¬ 
ries  are  included  of  short,  pithy 
replies  to  religious  inquiries,  very 
few  of  which  bear  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  Scriptural  teachings.  In¬ 
stances  of  “piety”  are  the  cases  of 
a  monk  standing  in  the  sun  for 
four  days  to  see  if  his  soul  was 
humble  while  another  discovered 


through  long  suffering  that  the 
truly  humble  man  is  one  who 
never  eats  bread. 

A  major  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  famous  Benedictine 
Rule,  which  made  Monte  Cassino 
a  pattern  of  monastic  discipline 
and  which  was  followed  through¬ 
out  Europe  for  centuries.  As 
would  be  expected,  this  rule  regu¬ 
lated  the  minutiae  of  the  monk’s 
life  and  thought,  specifying  hours 
for  devotions,  “offices,”  and  phys¬ 
ical  work.  Additionally,  specific 
instructions  are  to  be  found  for 
clothing,  kind  of  shoes  to  wear, 
and  Psalms  to  be  read  at  certain 
hours. 

This  volume  is  another  evidence 
of  the  unholy  holiness  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  church  life — steeped  in  in¬ 
dividual  melancholic  mysticism 
and  unspiritual  interests  and  de¬ 
mands.  How  sorely  Europe  needed 
grace,  and  took  chaff  instead. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

This  Was  John  Calvin.  By 
Thea  B.  Van  Halsema.  2^nder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1959.  180  pp.  $2.95. 

The  wife  of  a  missionary-at- 
large  of  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  has  produced  in  clear  and 
moving  language  a  close-up  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  busy,  trying,  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  life  of  a  central  figure  of 
the  Reformation.  By  it  we  are  led 
into  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
battles,  duties,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  men  like  Farel  and  Viret, 
as  well  as  the  genius  of  Geneva 
himself.  There  is  a  new  insight 
into  the  devotion  of  Calvin  to  the 
will  of  God  in  a  day  of  Romish 
paganism,  Protestant  immaturity, 
and  swelling,  swirling  tides  in  the 
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political  and  religious  life  of  the 
Swiss  cantons. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  as¬ 
pects  of  this  study  is  the  interest 
in  Calvin’s  pulpit  ministry  in  Saint 
Pierre  and  his  dogged  determina¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  nagging  sickness, 
loneliness,  and  many  disappoint¬ 
ments.  He  was  a  man  of  the  Word 
and  therefore  emerged  victorious 
from  many  battles  which  had  to 
be  fought  in  launching  a  new  era. 

This  is  a  good  book  with  vivid¬ 
ness,  pungency,  and  clarity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  showing  what  God 
wrought  through  a  hard-working 
servant  of  His  in  the  superstition¬ 
laden  sixteenth  century  in  Europe. 
No  attention  is  paid  to  theology 
and  the  Institutes  but,  serving  as 
background,  this  book  should  whet 
the  appetites  of  many  to  read  Cal¬ 
vin’s  works  and  study  his  concept 
of  church  and  state  for  which  he 
worked  so  hard  in  his  fifty-four 
years  of  earthly  life. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  German  Controversy  on 
St.  Augustine’s  Illumina¬ 
tion  Theory.  By  Caroline  E. 
Schuetzinger.  Pageant  Press, 
New  York,  1960.  93  pp.  $3.00. 

Augustine  was  convinced  that 
it  is  God  who  enables  a  man  to 
know  spiritual  truth;  that  apart 
from  divine  light,  man  cannot 
know.  Explaining  this  “divine 
light’’  is  the  object  of  controversy 
among  several  schools  of  German 
scholars.  The  author  here  exam¬ 
ines  the  problem  and  the  trends  of 
discussion  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

Scholars  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  find  this  book  a  conven¬ 


ient  guide,  as  it  is  virtually  the 
only  relevant  work  available  in 
English. 

R.  G.  Delnay 

Early  Modern  Europe.  By  Sir 

George  Clark.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  New  York,  1960. 
261  pp.  $1.50. 

Professor  and  Provost  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  Sir  George  Clark 
provides  a  brief  factual  survey  of 
the  main  facets  of  European  life 
during  the  three  centuries  after 
1450.  Originally  this  was  part  of  a 
three-volume  work  under  the  title 
of  The  European  Inheritance.  In 
broad  strokes,  he  sketches  for  his 
readers  the  main  aspects  of  the 
awakening  of  Europe  from  its  long 
Rip-Van-Winkle  medieval  slum¬ 
ber.  New  concepts  and  new  lands 
emerged  and,  once  the  continent 
came  alive,  new  trails  were  blazed 
in  religion,  politics,  and  economics. 
It  was  a  period  when  trails  had 
to  be  cut  into  a  newly  discovered 
New  World  and  the  responses  of 
the  Old  one  reflected  reactions  and 
concepts  of  the  novel  type.  In  es¬ 
sence,  modem  history  was  begin¬ 
ning  and  with  it  wide-spread  dis¬ 
taste  tor  the  ways  and  views  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  men  became 
free,  along  with  the  nations  they 
served,  to  build  a  new  civilization, 
plot  new  avenues  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  newly  found  ideas,  and 
experiment  with  many  methods 
of  integrating  the  Americas  with 
the  colonial  homelands.  Christian¬ 
ity  does  not  receive  its  rightful 
place  in  this  study,  for  without  the 
Reformation  and  its  results  mod¬ 
ern  history  is  incomplete. 

G.  W.  Dollar 
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The  Theology  of  the  Major 
Sects.  By  John  H.  Gerstner. 
Baker  Book  House.  Grand 
Rapids,  1960.  206  pp.  $3.95. 

In  his  typical  style,  Gerstner  of 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
has  examined  closely  the  theologi¬ 
cal  views  of  nine  sects  of  our  day, 
going  all  the  way  from  liberalism 
to  faith  healing  groups.  In  im- 
usual  fashion,  the  author  divides 
the  book  almost  equally  between  a 
group-by-group  analysis  and  charts 
and  tables,  comparing  them  with 
one  another  and  with  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  beliefs  of  historic 
Christianity.  Ample  sources  for 
each  group’s  ideas  are  provided  as 
well  as  excellent  summations  of 
distinguishing  views.  As  a  true 
historian,  the  author  has  provided 
some  backgroimd  material  showing 
how  these  American  fragments 
started  and  developed.  A  glossary 
of  terms  used  will  be  valuable  for 
those  not  acquainted  with  theo¬ 
logical  terms. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution, 
broad  in  base,  wholesome  in  ap¬ 
proach,  and  yet  clearly  proving 
that  many  professing  Christians 
have  accepted  false,  non-Biblical 
concepts. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Story  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation.  By  A.  M.  Ren- 
wick.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1960.  176  pp.  $1.25. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  Scot¬ 
land  staggered  under  the  blows  of 
the  personality  of  John  Knox  and 
the  theology  of  John  Calvin.  The 
land  was  captured  from  Romanism 


and  the  story  of  this  miraculous 
detvei^ance  is  grapl^cally  por¬ 
trayed  by  Renwick,  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Edinburgh.  Spe¬ 
cial  tribute  is  paid  to  pre-Knox 
Protestant  lights,  Patrick  Hamil¬ 
ton,  George  Wishart,  and  Walter 
Malyn.  One  is  moved  by  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  despicable  Cardinal 
Beaton  and  the  staunch  Scottish 
nobles  who  stood  with  Knox  in  the 
titanic  struggle.  Parliament  gave 
strong  support,  for  political  lib¬ 
erty  was  also  at  stake. 

Central  in  the  great  drama  was 
the  unmatched  Knox,  great  in  con¬ 
viction,  incisive  in  judgment  and 
outspoken  in  thunderous  denunci¬ 
ations  both  in  the  vast  St.  Giles 
and  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the 
superstitious,  yet  wily.  Queen 
Mary.  He  alone,  many  times, 
stood  firm  by  the  standards  of  the 
faith  and  though  his  battles  were 
many,  his  victories  were  assured, 
for  he  stood  for  the  truth. 

This  was  a  crudal  era  in  the 
history  of  Scotland  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  In  it  a  nation  was 
born,  a  great  church  started,  and 
a  people  of  immoral  ways  and  Ro¬ 
manist  practices  was  rescued  from 
centuries  of  illiteracy  and  spiritual 
darkness. 

Though  brief,  this  ought  to  be 
read  by  all  who  believe  in  great 
episodes  of  miracle  and  deliver¬ 
ance.  Presbyterians  will  thrill 
again  as  they  see  how  His  hand 
regenerated  a  nation. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Civilization  Past  and  Present. 
By  Walter  Wallbank  and  Alas- 
stair  M.  Taylor.  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company,  Atlanta, 
1960.  656  pp.  $7.00. 
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Many  times  Christian  workers 
need  to  refer  to  a  standard,  yet 
readable  and  interesting,  text  on 
general  world  history.  This  is  the 
first  volume  of  a  new  edition  and, 
like  the  others  since  its  first  publi¬ 
cation  in  1942,  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  is  widely  used  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  teaching  a  survey 
course  on  the  major  figures  and 
movements  in  the  past.  It  is  well 
illustrated  and  its  maps  are  vividly 
done  and  revealing.  This  book 
does  not  suffer  from  the  disease  of 
pedantics  nor  does  it  become  so 
comprehensive  as  to  bury  the  un¬ 
initiated  under  an  avalanche  of 
facts  and  interpretations.  In  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  from  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  book  is  based  on  solid 
fact,  but  summarizes  in  worth¬ 
while  and  commendable  fashion. 
Sections  on  church  history  are  the 
weakest,  for  Christianity  is  seen 
within  the  framework  of  world 
religions;  but  alert  Christians  may 
read  elsewhere  for  a  better  per¬ 
spective  in  this.  For  breadth  of 
scope,  readability,  and  ability  to 
incite  the  average  reader  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
world  history,  this  work  is  im- 
surpassed. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Creative  Imagination  in 
Preaching.  By  Webb  B.  Gar¬ 
rison.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
viUe,  1960.  175  pp.  $3.00. 

Garrison,  of  McKendree  Col¬ 
lege,  Lebanon,  Illinois,  suggests 
many  ways  to  find  illustrations  in 
the  everyday  world  of  experience. 
Sermons  can  be  made  interesting, 
arresting,  and  more  meaningful  if 
the  speaker  exercises  alertness. 


zestful  interest,  and  watchful  in¬ 
sight  into  day-by-day  incidents  and 
circumstances.  The  author  is  try¬ 
ing  to  prod  live  preachers  to  be 
“dynamically  alive”  and  enrich 
their  experiences  and  messages  by 
capitalizing  on  “the  dynamic  of 
discovery.”  The  age-old  habit  of 
taking  notes  (probably  on  four  by 
six  cards)  is  encouraged,  for  our 
memories  will  not  retain  as  much 
as  we  think.  Vivid  impressions 
merit  vivid  language  in  order  to 
capture  and  preserve  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  meaning. 

The  author  does  not  say  what 
to  preach  and  unless  that  is  settled, 
creative  thinking  and  techniques 
seem  largely  a  waste  of  time.  Re¬ 
cently,  this  reviewer  heard  a  speak¬ 
er  speak  fluently,  creatively,  and 
intensify  his  points  by  help^  and 
stimulating  illustration,  but  the 
Word  was  not  preached.  Bread 
crumbs  do  not  become  more  nour¬ 
ishing  by  tinsel  wrapfung.  This 
book  will  incite  preachers  to  be 
more  attractive,  but  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  whom  or  to  what  do 
they  attract. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

History  of  Christianity  in 

THE  Middle  Ages.  By  William 

R.  Cannon.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  1960.  352  pp.  $4.50. 

Dean  Cannon  of  the  Candler 
School  of  Theology,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  written  a  scholarly, 
encyclopedic,  and  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  religious  life  from  476  to 
1453.  The  book  has  every  merit 
as  a  standard  text  in  the  field  and 
is  the  result  of  painstaking  re¬ 
search  and  careful  devotion  to 
facts  for  which  Dr.  Cannon  is 
rightly  famous  in  Methodism.  He 
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does  not  shy  away  from  exposing 
the  bestialities,  brutalities,  the 
blindness  of  the  times  and  many 
of  the  leading  personalities.  He 
unmasks  many  of  the  popes  for 
the  charlatans  they  were.  The  au¬ 
thor  reveals  a  remarkable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sources  as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
jor  works  on  that  misty  millen¬ 
nium  of  history. 

There  is  only  one  major  defect 
in  this  valuable  tome,  one  so  com¬ 
mon  to  texts  on  Church  History. 
Cannon  fails  to  tell  his  readers 
how  much  of  this  imposing  Euro¬ 
pean  stricture  was  essentially 
Christian.  Can  one  count  the  mon¬ 
asteries,  cathedrals,  and  convents 
and  assess  spirituality?  Why 
should  we  praise  a  system,  how¬ 
ever  widespread  and  with  much  of 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  when  it 
produced  a  civilization  hardly  re¬ 
moved  from  paganism  ?  Could 
Cannon  estimate  for  us  how  many 
in  the  parade  of  popes,  monks, 
teachers,  and  ecclesiastical  agents 
were  born  again  Christians.  This 
reviewer  knows  of  the  writer’s  zeal 
for  a  knowledge  of  men  and  move¬ 
ments  since  he  had  the  privilege 
to  sit  in  his  classes  at  Emory.  This 
does  not  excuse  a  proper  interest 
in  evaluating  these  men  and  move¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  clear  Pauline 
standards.  In  this  regard  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Waldenses,  Bogomils 
and  Paulicians  needs  complete  re¬ 
vision,  putting  them  in  the  main 
stream  of  that  church  which 
Christ  said  He  w^ould  build  on 
this  earth.  These  groups  were 
cursed  by  Rome,  it  is  true,  but 
should  not  this  be  taken  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  their  integrity? 

G.  W.  Dollar 


A  Christian  View  of  Men  and 
Things.  By  Gordon  H.  Clark. 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1960.  325  pp.  $2.45. 

This  is  a  paper-back  edition  of 
the  1952  edition  under  the  same 
name,  and  is  a  condensation  of  the 
Payton  Lectures  at  Fuller  Semi¬ 
nary.  Out  of  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  both  the  answers  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  Biblical  revelation  to 
searching  bedrock  questions  which 
thinking  men  ask.  Dr.  Clark  of 
Butler  University  summarizes  the 
weaknesses  and  flaws  in  worldly 
wisdom  and  finds  true  meanings 
and  purposes  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Christian  thought. 

His  study  covers  those  major 
areas  of  inquiry  such  as  history, 
politics,  ethics,  science,  religion, 
and  epistemology.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  is  made  of  outstanding 
figures  and  works,  field  by  field. 
Natural  thought  does  not  equal 
Christian  theism,  in  its  resources. 
Warnings  are  lifted  concerning 
those  answers  within  Christian 
circles  which  smack  of  pious  lan¬ 
guage  and  interpretation,  but  are 
looted  in  men’s  wisdom.  Especial¬ 
ly  is  this  true  of  personalism  and 
its  modern  exponent,  E.  S.  Brighr- 
man. 

One  word  of  caution — this  work 
will  not  entice  the  amateur  or  the 
“intellectual  dabbler.”  One  will 
need  a  broad  introduction  to  the 
language  and  thought  content  of 
philosophy  in  general.  With  this 
as  background,  the  reader  will  be 
led,  step  by  step,  to  see  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  answers  to  be  the  only  satisfy¬ 
ing  ones. 


G.  W.  Dollar 
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The  New  Translations  of 

THE  Bible.  By  E.  H.  Robertson. 

Alec  R.  Allenson,  Inc.,  Naper¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  1959.  190  pp. 
$2.50. 

The  author  of  this  paper-bound 
volume  of  the  recent  series,  Studies 
in  Ministry  and  Worship,  has  pur¬ 
posed  “to  take  stock  of  those  ver¬ 
sions  which  came  to  us  between 
1611  and  1961.”  The  book  opens 
with  a  review  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  1611  and  traces  the 
story  of  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  including  Protestant, 
Jewish,  and  Roman  Catholic,  up 
to  the  New  Translation  which 
will  be  published  in  1961  with 
the  authority  of  the  British 
churches. 

The  reader  is  helped  greatly  in 
gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
various  translations,  in  appreciat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  manifold  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  translating, 
and  in  possessing  in  one  volume 
the  distinctive  philosophies  and 
objectives  of  the  translators  dis¬ 
cussed.  Illustrations  through  use 
of  familiar  passages  (Ps.  23;  Matt. 
6;  Luke  1 ;  1  Cor.  13)  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  various 
translations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
has  its  definite  limitations.  Al¬ 
though  it  properly  emphasizes 
such  matters  as  history,  sources, 
idiom,  paraphrase,  literary  style, 
atmosphere,  and  accuracy  of  trans¬ 
lation,  it  fails  to  give  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  resultant  theological 
distinctives  and  contributions  of 
the  works  discussed.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  controverted 
RSV,  this  problem  is  recognized 
but  immediately  minimi.ted  and 
the  reader  is  left  without  the  bene¬ 


fit  of  an  evaluation  from  this  point 
of  view.  This  work,  commended 
highly  for  what  it  does  provide, 
disappointingly  lacks  this  essential. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

The  Psychology  of  Counsel¬ 
ing.  By  Clyde  N.  Narramore. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1960.  303  pp. 
$3.95. 

This  is  a  practical  psychology  of 
counseling.  Though  the  title  may 
suggest  a  technical  treatment  of 
the  psychological  factors  in  coun¬ 
seling,  the  contents  actually  form 
a  guidebook  for  the  counselor,  pre¬ 
senting  and  discussing  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  counseling. 

Narramore  possesses  a  wealth  of 
training  and  experience  in  this 
field.  He  is  presently  engaged  as 
a  consulting  psychologist  for  the 
Los  Angeles  County  School  S3rs- 
tem.  He  writes  from  an  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christian  point  of  view  with 
the  expressed  purpose  of  meeting 
“the  needs  of  ministers  and  other 
Christian  counselors.” 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is 
composed  of  twenty-six  brief  chap¬ 
ters  which  deal  with  the  basic 
concepts  and  methods  of  counsel¬ 
ing.  The  material  is  presented 
simply  and  illustrated  profusely. 
The  author  advocates  leading  the 
counselee  from  overdependency  to 
greater  self-reliance  and  independ¬ 
ency.  This  he  calls  “inner-direc¬ 
tion,”  meaning  that  “through 
Christ  I  will  be  a  mature,  respon¬ 
sible  person”  (p.  89). 

Teen-agers,  the  mentally  and 
emotionally  ill,  marriage,  and 
problems  of  sex  are  treated  in 
more  detail  in  the  second  part  of 
the  book.  Many  suggestions  are 
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given  as  to  how  to  deal  with  these 
special  needs.  A  lengthened  appen¬ 
dix  contains  a  chapter  on  the  use 
of  Scripture  in  counseling,  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  terms,  and  an  annotated 
bibliography. 

The  author’s  approach  is  non¬ 
technical,  his  style  is  fresh  and 
readable,  and  the  format  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  book  is  worth  the  read¬ 
ing  time  of  anyone  who  works 
with  people,  whether  minister  or 
layman.  For  the  person  who  wants 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  coun¬ 
seling,  this  will  serve  only  as  an 
introduction.  For  the  person  who 
wants  to  acquaint  himself  in  gen¬ 
eral  with  the  techniques,  it  will 
serve  as  an  adequate  resource.  The 
book  integrates  Christianity  and 
counseling,  and  challenges  the 
reader  to  do  the  same. 

J.  G.  Howard 

Helping  the  Teacher.  By 

Findley  B.  Edge.  Broadman 
Press,  Nashville,  1959.  181  pp. 
$2.95. 

How  can  teaching  be  improved 
in  Sunday  Schools?  Findley  Edge, 
professor  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Seminary  in  Louisville,  advocates 
the  weekly  teachers  and  officers 
meeting  as  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
achieve  a  “continuous  school  for 
teacher  improvement.”  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  book  is  to  provide  part 
of  the  “curriculum”  for  such 
weekly  training  sessions. 

The  first  four  chapters  deal 
with  the  planning  of  the  lesson, 
stressing  the  need  for  clearly  de¬ 
fined  aims.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  deals  with  a  selected  number 
of  teaching  methods.  Question  and 
answer,  discussion,  lecture,  story 


or  illustration,  role  playing,  proj¬ 
ect  and  visual  aid  are  carefully  and 
comprehensively  presented. 

The  major  contribution  of  this 
book  is  not  merely  in  the  area  of 
methods  of  teaching,  for  there  are 
numerous  books  on  this  subject, 
many  of  them  covering  the  subject 
more  thoroughly.  Its  value  is  that 
it  strives  to  show  how  these  meth¬ 
ods  can  be  presented  to  teachers 
and  in  turn  utilized  by  teachers. 
For  the  superintendent  or  teacher 
of  juniors  through  adults,  as  well 
as  pastors  and  Christian  education 
directors,  this  would  be  a  valuable 
resource  book.  Its  distinctive  con¬ 
tribution  is  that  it  makes  a*consist- 
ent  effort  to  show  how  to  train 
others  to  use  the  various  methods 
presented.  Ultimate  achievement 
of  this  goal  will  not  be  realized  by 
merely  reading  the  bodt,  but  by 
using  it. 

J.  G.  Howard 

Dimensions  of  Faith.  Edited  by 

William  Kimmel  and  Geoffrey 

Clive.  Twayne  Publishers,  New 
York,  1960.  507  pp.  $6.95. 

Although  many  have  attempted 
to  summarize  the  works  of  con¬ 
temporary  theologians,  these  sum¬ 
maries  are  an  inadequate  substitu¬ 
tion  for  the  original  writings.  This 
volume,  edited  by  William  Kim¬ 
mel  of  Hunter  College  and  Geof¬ 
frey  Clive  of  Clark  University, 
presents  twelve  salient  essays  by 
eleven  major  thinkers  of  neo¬ 
orthodox  theology.  Well-known 
contributors  are  Kierkegaard, 
Barth,  Bultmann,  Otto,  Niebuhr, 
and  Tillich.  This  anthology  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections:  the  first 
attempts  to  divest  theology  of  its 
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traditionalism  to  rediscover  an  un¬ 
derlying  ecstatic  experience,  the 
second  propounds  their  theory  of 
God,  and  the  third  shows  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  their  faith  to  history 
and  human  culture. 

Evangelicals  will  disagree  with 
the  major  premise  of  this  theology, 
that  of  an  ecstatic  experience  wi^ 
God  based  on  man’s  interpretation 
and  not  the  facts  of  Scripture. 
Certainly,  a  belief  that  disregards 
original  sin,  the  substitionary 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity 
of  individuals  accepting  this  Sa¬ 
vior  as  the  only  salvation  from 
eternal  damnation,  can  merit  little 
from  those  who  would  submit 
their  destiny  to  it. 

However,  this  volume  answers 
the  need  of  those  who  want  the 
representative  thought  of  this 
movement  from  its  major  contrib¬ 
utors  themselves. 

E.  C.  Jambs 

The  Need  to  Bbubve.  By  Mur- 
do  Ewen  Macdonald.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1959.  128  pp.  $2.95. 

This  volume,  authored  by  a  neo¬ 
orthodox  minister  of  St.  George’s 
West,  Edinburgh,  shows  that  in 
this  age  of  anxiety  man  cannot 
help  himself  but  must  believe  in 
God.  The  author,  who  is  well- 
read  in  current  and  historical 
works,  builds  chapter-by-chapter 
the  necessity  of  believing  by  faith. 
The  work  begins  by  tracing  man’s 
self-dependence  brought  about  by 
the  impact  of  science,  the  question 
of  psychology,  and  the  menace  of 
secularism.  It  is  suggested  that 
man  should  not  look  to  the  world 
and  its  folly  for  this  brings  dis¬ 
couragement.  Instead,  man  should 


recognize  the  priority  of  God,  the 
fact  of  Christ,  and  especially  the 
church,  which  is  not  a  lost  cause, 
but  a  permanent  power  invincible 
even  by  organized  evil.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  that,  since  a  pure  intel¬ 
lectual  approach  to  religion  is  in¬ 
effective,  one  must  have  an  experi¬ 
ence  such  as  the  intuitive  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  church  mystics. 
This  is  done  simply  by  taking  a 
leap  into  this  experience  (p.  126). 

Although  the  author’s  basic 
premise  is  correct,  careful  readers 
will  disagree  with  the  presented 
solution.  It  is  true  that  man  can¬ 
not  solve  his  own  problems  but 
must  turn  to  God  for  their  rem¬ 
edy.  However,  the  real  question 
is  not,  “Do  you  believe?’’  but 
“What  do  you  believe?’’  or  still 
better,  “Whom  do  you  believe?” 
Everything  depends  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  faith  and  the  object  of 
trust. 

This  volume  would  be  helpful 
to  those  who  desire  a  popular 
treatment  of  neo-orthodox  thought. 

E.  C.  James 

God’s  Church:  A  Study  in  the 
Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  People 
of  God.  By  Alan  Stibbs.  Inter- 
Varsity  Press,  Chicago,  1959. 
128  pp.  $1.50. 

The  doctrine  of  “The  Church” 
has  been  a  neglected  teaching 
throughout  the  centuries,  which 
neglect  has  left  in  its  train  great 
misunderstanding  and  confusion. 
Only  in  relatively  recent  years  has 
more  attention  been  given  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiology,  but  confusion 
still  characterizes  much  of  the 
thinking  on  the  subject,  if  one 
judges  by  the  thought  expressed  in 
published  articles  and  books.  The 
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book  here  considered  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  established  pattern. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is 
stated  as  “my  dominant  aim  in 
preparing  this  survey  has  been  to 
expound  what  the  Scriptures  teach, 
and  thus  to  trace  the  sequence  of 
the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  people 
of  God  and  to  show  its  coherence.” 
In  the  development  of  that  pur¬ 
pose  Stibbs  sets  forth  what  to  him 
is  the  Old  Testament  preparation, 
the  New  Testament  fulfillment, 
the  present  outworking,  and  the 
final  goal  in  view.  It  must  be  noted 
that  in  the  author’s  concepts  no 
clearly  defined  distinction  is  made 
between  the  nation  of  Israel  as 
God’s  people  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  believers  as  God’s  people. 
The  believing  remnant  of  Israel 
and  the  believers  since  Pentecost 
are  considered  as  all  being  in 
Christ,  constituting  the  church,  the 
one  people  of  God.  Israel  as  a 
nation  apparently  has  no  future 
and  no  righteous  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  is  anticipated.  The  end 
of  the  world  (consummation  of 
the  age)  will  occur  at  the  return 
of  Christ,  which  return  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  fulfillment  of 
2  Peter  3:10-13.  The  following 
passages  are  linked  together  in  that 
anticipated  coming  of  Christ: 
Matthew  24:35;  1  Thessalonians 
4:14;  2  Peter  3:4,  10-13;  Reve¬ 
lation  21:1-2.  Those  passages  with 
many  others  are  cited  in  what  to 
the  reviewer  seems  to  be  a  jumble 
of  confusion. 

In  spite  of  the  confusion  the 
author  has  presented  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth.  One  with  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  subject  which 
is  the  caption  of  the  book  will  find 
Stibbs  treatment  stimulating  and 


in  some  respects  profitable. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Justification  by  Faith.  By 
John  Owen.  Sovereign  Grace 
Publishers,  Evansville,  Indiana, 
1959.  457  pp.  $4.95. 

These  are  the  days  of  reprints; 
justifiably  so,  for  the  writings  of 
yesteryears,  especially  in  the  field 
of  theology,  are  superior  in  depth 
of  understanding  in  the  subject 
discussed.  In  many  instances  the 
writing  makes  difficult  reading  and 
must  be  read  with  deliberation. 
Such  is  the  book  here  before  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  select  works  of 
John  Owen,  a  reprint  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1677.  In  his  time  John  Owen 
was  a  strong  defender  of  strict 
Calvinism  against  the  developing 
Arminianism  in  England.  He 
wrote  with  vigor  and  irrepressible 
dogmatism. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  Owen’s  dogmatism 
is  that  of  the  Scriptures.  One  has 
said  of  him:  “He  is  full  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  learning,  sound  exposition  of 
doctrine,  acuteness,  and  informa¬ 
tion.  There  is  hardly  any  modern 
controversy  that  he  has  not  well- 
digested  and  furnished  matter  for 
the  defense  of  the  truth.” 

The  basic  theological  position  of 
Owen’s  theology  was  that  now 
known,  especially  by  its  critics,  as 
covenant  theology.  That  position 
does  not  in  any  way  imperil  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
nor  does  it  imperil  the  doctrine 
held  by  covenant  theologians  of 
the  present  time.  In  chapters  elev¬ 
en,  twelve,  and  thirteen,  Owen 
discusses  respectively  the  nature  of 
the  obedience  God  requires  of  us. 
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the  imputation  of  Christ’s  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  covenants.  The  central 
concept  presented  is  that  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ,  His  earthly 
life,  is  part  of  the  grounds  of  justi¬ 
fication  along  with  His  passive 
obedience,  crucifixion,  and  resur¬ 
rection.  This  is  one  of  the  errors 
of  covenant  theology,  though  not 
a  serious  one.  The  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  is  not  im¬ 
paired  thereby. 

The  concluding  section  of  the 
book  treats  of  the  grounds  and 
evidences  of  the  faith  of  God’s 
elect.  The  evidences  of  justifica¬ 
tion  are  active  and  are  the  product 
of  attention  and  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  justified. 

Though  not  light  reading,  this 
treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  is  reading  for  all  believers, 
theologians  or  otherwise,  the  object 
being  both  to  understand  and  to 
evidence  that  blessed  truth. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Saints  and  Society.  By  Earle  E. 

Cairns.  Moody  Press,  Chicago, 
1960.  192  pp.  $3.25. 

The  relation  of  church  and  state 
has  long  been  and  still  is  a  contro¬ 
versial  matter.  One  conceptual  re¬ 
lationship  is  that  the  church  should 
dominate  the  political  order  and 
use  it  to  implement  and  execute  its 
doctrines  and  its  power.  Such  a 
concept  must  be  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  and  in  the  fullest  measure 
possible  eliminated.  Another  con¬ 
cept  is  that  the  organized  church 
should  exert  itself  to  influence  the 
political  order  through  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  resolutions  and  lobbying.  That 
too  should  be  repudiated.  What 
should  be  the  relation  of  funda¬ 


mental  Christian  faith  to  the  poli- 
cal  and  societal  order  in  which  it 
has  its  being?  The  concept  changes 
here  from  the  organizational  to 
the  organismal  concept  of  the 
church.  The  true  church  is  a  vital 
living  organism  penetrated  and 
permeated  by  life  from  God 
through  regenerative  power. 
Should  it  or  should  it  not  seek  to 
influence  the  political  and  societal 
order  ? 

Cairns  in  Saints  and  Society 
points  out  the  social  impact  of 
eighteenth  century  English  reviv¬ 
als  on  the  social  structure  of  that 
time,  showing  the  effect  upon  lead¬ 
ers  in  government  of  the  abolish¬ 
ing  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
the  freeing  of  the  souls  and  minds 
of  working  men,  prison  reform, 
emancipation  of  the  insane,  child- 
labor,  etc.  His  thesis  is  that  the 
reforms  were  accomplished  by 
Christian  individuals,  bom  again 
through  faith  in  Christ  as  a  result 
of  the  evangelical  revivals  under 
the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  and  the 
evangelicals  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  accomplishment  was 
not  by  the  church  directly,  but  by 
the  individuals  who  had  been  won 
to  faith  and  action  by  the  church. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  saints  and  society  in 
the  twentieth  century.  The  author 
develops  his  ideas  under  the  head¬ 
ings:  The  Spirit  of  Evangelical 
Social  Activity,  The  Strategy  of 
Evangelical  Social  Activity,  and 
The  Scope  of  Evangelical  Social 
Activity.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tioning  the  need  for  reform,  nor 
can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  evangelicals  to 
undertake  reform,  but  it  must  be 
by  individuals  awakened  to  and 
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active  in  all  phases  of  our  sodal 
structure. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Puritan  Commentary  on 
Ephesians.  By  Paul  Bayne. 
Sovereign  Grace  Publishers, 
Evansville,  Indiana,  1959.  678 
pp.  $7.95. 

This  commentary  is  one  of  two 
expositions  covering  the  entire 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  A  vol¬ 
ume  published  in  1958,  the  work 
of  Thomas  Goodwin,  is  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  Ephesians  1 :1 — 2:10.  This 
volume  begins  with  2:11  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  exposition  of  the  epistle. 
A  special  note  by  the  publishers 
states  that  the  two  volumes  are 
available  as  a  matching  set  at  the 
price  of  $12.95.  A  third  volume, 
the  Christian  in  Complete  Armour 
by  William  Gurnall,  examines 
more  closely  the  apostle’s  closing 
remarks  in  6:10-17.  The  three 
books  are  priced  at  $18.95.  They 
all  are  volumes  in  the  Puritan 
Commentary  Series. 

Bayne’s  commentary  is  not  ex- 
egetical  and  critical  but  practical 
and  homiletical.  It  “abounds  with 
homiletical  pearls,  and  sermon 
outlines  which  modern  preachers 
appreciate.’’  These  expositions  were 
published  after  Bayne’s  death  from 
lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge 
University. 

This  book  is  of  devotional  and 
homiletical  value  but  does  not  deal 
with  the  explicit  meaning  of  words 
or  phrases.  Some  will  find  it  of 
help,  while  others  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  they  desire  it  as  a 
commentary  in  the  usual  use  of  the 
term. 

C.  A.  Nash 


Epistles  of  Paul.  By  James  Fer- 
gusson.  Sovereign  Grace  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Evansville.  500  pp. 
$5.95. 

This  volume  is  listed  with  the 
Puritan  Commentary  Series  and 
covers  six  of  Paul’s  epistles — Ga¬ 
latians  through  Second  Thessalo- 
nians.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  is  quoted 
as  saying:  “He  who  possesses  this 
work  is  rich.  The  author  handles 
his  matter  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hutcheson  and  Dickson,  and  he  is 
of  their  class — a  grand,  gracious, 
savoury  divine.’’ 

This  is  an  expositional  work  and 
is  so  designated.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  a  verse-by-verse  treatment  of 
the  epistles  listed.  Following  the 
comment  on  the  verse  or  verses  as 
the  case  may  be  there  is  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  doctrine  in¬ 
volved. 

This  work  can  be  heartily  com¬ 
mended. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Irreligious  Reflections  on 
the  Christian  Church.  By 
Werner  Pelz.  SCM  Press,  Lon¬ 
don,  1959.  128  pp. 

The  book  jacket  describes  this 
work  as  “an  attack  on  conventional 
Christianity  from  within  the 
Church  by  a  parish  priest  who 
knows  his  responsibility  for  the 
life  of  the  Church.’’  The  author 
is  Vicar  of  Lostock,  near  Bolton, 
England.  The  style  of  the  author 
reminds  this  reviewer  of  Soren 
Kierkegaard.  The  theological 
framework  of  the  writer  is  clearly 
that  of  existential  neo-orthodoxy. 
Verbal  salvoes  are  fired  from  the 
neo-orthodox  background  into  the 
present-day  scene  of  Christianity. 
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The  author  says,  for  example, 
“How  much  ungodly  twaddle 
there  is,  and  how  much  Christless 
bustle  1  What  is  the  theological 
significance  of  a  whist-drive,  a 
jumble  sale,  a  street  collection?  Of 
the  activities  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Guides,  of  this  club  and  that 
group?  Or  has  it  never  occurred 
to  us  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  all  these  have  a  theological 
significance?”  (page  15).  In  spite 
of  much  helpful  analysis  of  the 
present-day  lukewarmness,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  rejected  the  only  signifi¬ 
cant  theological  platform  for  a 
true  corrective  of  these  ills.  His 
chapter  on  “the  scandal  of  the 
Bible”  presents  the  view  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy  pure  and  simple  of  the 
Bible.  The  approach  is  clearly  a 
denial  of  some  of  the  history  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  its 
value  as  a  witness  to  the  event  of 
the  cross.  The  book  is  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  serves  as  a  good  popular 
study  of  neo-orthodoxy  and  its 
message. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Faith  and  Its  Difficulties.  By 
J.  H.  Bavinck.  Translated  by 
William  B.  Eerdmans,  Sr.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1959.  85 

pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  de¬ 
votional  study  is  Professor  of  Mis¬ 
sions  at  the  Free  University  of 
Amsterdam.  The  book  is  a  study 
of  God’s  search  for  man,  faith  in 
Christ,  and  the  deliverance  in 
Christ  and  His  cross.  Three  ma¬ 
jor  sections  deal  with  deep  theology 
in  language  of  narrative  style. 
These  sections  are:  the  unknown 
God,  man,  the  enigma,  and  the 
call  for  deliverance.  The  work  is 


built  upon  a  strictly  orthodox 
framework  in  theology,  but  its 
uniqueness  is  its  fresh  and  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  of  the  basic  issues  of 
faith  and  the  work  of  Christ.  The 
serious  reader  will  find  much  here 
that  will  challenge  him.  Bavinck 
reveals  to  us  our  own  inner  condi¬ 
tion,  even  as  Christians,  with  such 
telling  impact  as  this:  “I  hear  that 
a  friend,  a  fellow  Christian,  has 
fallen  into  a  certain  sin  which, 
measured  by  human  standards,  we 
would  call  a  very  grievous  offense. 
The  moment  this  story  is  whisper- 
ingly  told  to  a  group  of  friends 
with  whom  I  am  spending  an  eve¬ 
ning,  I  feel  for  a  split  moment 
that  there  is  in  my  heart  a  swift 
flash  of  joy.  Ah,  he  too !  And  I  feel 
as  though  I  seek  to  justify  the 
boundless  shortcomings  of  myself 
with  the  faults  and  the  sins  of 
others,  and  find  in  them  some  kind 
of  support.  Secretly  and  deep  in  my 
heart  I  am  playing  the  same  old 
act  before  God,  adorning  myieif 
with  the  mistakes  and  sins  of  other 
people”  (p.  50).  Here  is  reward¬ 
ing  material,  proving  definitely 
that  one  need  not  write  in  an  ex¬ 
istential  framework  to  be  pene¬ 
trating  in  these  days. 

F.  R.  Howe 

A  Treasury  of  Books  for  Bi¬ 
ble  Study.  By  Wilbur  M. 

Smith.  W.  A.  Wilde  Company, 

Boston,  1960.  289  pp.  $3.95. 

Bible  students  always  welcome 
helpful  suggestions  for  building 
their  own  personal  libraries.  This 
work  is  an  excellent  new  help  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  able  Professor  of 
English  Bible  at  Fuller  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  The  work  consists 
of  a  collection  of  twenty-one  ar¬ 
ticles  which  appeared  in  the  Moody 
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Monthly  magazine. 

Amongst  the  fascinating  array 
of  materials  there  are  these  chap>- 
ters:  “Some  Great  Dictionaries  of 
the  Bible,”  “Biblical  References  to 
the  Temples  in  Jerusalem,  Past 
and  Future,”  “The  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings  of  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan,”  and  “Letter  to  an  Adult 
Friend  Who  Is  Beginning  Serious 
Bible  Study.”  The  chapter  on  the 
dictionaries  of  the  Bible  is  well 
worth  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
work.  Any  student  of  the  Bible 
can  benefit  from  careful  use  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  careful  use  of  the 
author’s  Profitable  Bible  Study, 
revised  edition,  1953.  This  review¬ 
er  finds  the  chapter  on  “Letter  to 
an  Adult  Friend  Who  Is  Begin¬ 
ning  Serious  Bible  Study”  most  re¬ 
warding  and  helpful.  The  work  is 
warmly  recommended. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Our  Roving  Bible.  By  Lawrence 

E.  Nelson.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  1959.  318  pp.  $1.50. 

The  present  work  is  a  reprint, 
ad  is  one  of  the  paper-bound  Apex 
Books  in  the  new  Abingdon  series. 
The  author  is  professor  of  English 
and  director  of  graduate  studies  at 
Redlands  University,  California. 
He  has  held  several  pastorates  also, 
and  is  an  ordained  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
down  through  the  ages  upon  liter¬ 
ature,  culture,  language,  and  life. 
The  orthodox  Christian  will  find 
much  help  here  in  specific  quota¬ 
tions  from  world  leaders  and  writ¬ 
ers  about  the  influence  of  the 
Bible.  Some  of  the  concepts  pre¬ 
sented  are  ludicrous  and  distaste¬ 
ful,  such  as  his  chapter  titles. 


Amongst  these  are  such  attention- 
getting  words  as  “Altars  and  angel 
wings,”  “Streamlining  Satan,” 
“The  Demnition  Bowwows,”  and 
so  forth.  Its  chief  value  will  be  as 
a  source  book  for  quotations  con¬ 
cerning  the  influence  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  in  all  realms. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Ten  Makers  of  Modern  Prot¬ 
estant  Thought.  George  L. 
Hunt,  editor.  Association  Press, 
New  York,  1958.  126  pp.  50c, 
paper. 

Theological  movements  today 
usually  group  themselves  around 
the  major  spokesmen,  and  these 
spokesmen  both  shape  and  mirror 
the  key  trends  in  their  respective 
movements.  This  book  helps  the 
orthodox  student  of  contemporary 
theology  by  giving  him  short  es¬ 
says  on  ten  names  in  recent  or 
current  theological  thought.  The 
men  considered  are :  Schweitzer, 
Rauschenbush,  Temple,  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Barth,  Brunner,  Niebuhr, 
Tillich,  Bultmann,  and  Buber. 
These  essays  are  written  by  vari¬ 
ous  contributors,  and  vary  in 
strength  and  usefulness.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  the  way  in  which  it 
simplifies  some  of  the  puzzling 
terminology  in  contemporary  the¬ 
ology,  and  the  method  it  uses  of 
presenting  theology  by  a  study  of 
the  theologians  themselves. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Present  Trends  in  Christian 
Thought.  By  L.  Harold  De- 
Wolf.  Association  Press,  New 
York,  1960.  128  pp.  50c,  paper. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  recent 
studies  on  contemporary  theology^ 
included  in  the  “Reflection  Book” 
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series  of  the  Association  Press,  the 
Y.M.C^.  publishing  organ.  The 
author  is  well  qualified  for  this 
task,  having  produced  much  liter¬ 
ature  recently  from  the  neoliberal 
viewpoint  in  theology.  He  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  three  now- 
famous  “case”  books  published  by 
Westminster  Press,  his  being  The 
Case  for  Theology  in  Liberal  Per¬ 
spective,  reviewed  for  our  readers 
in  the  January,  1960,  issue  of  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra. 

DeWolf  grou|>s  the  trends  of 
theology  today  in^o  major  schools 
labeled  as  follows:  liberal  theol¬ 
ogy,  fundamentalism  and  evangeli¬ 
calism,  existentialism,  and  neo- 
Reformation  theology.  He  classi¬ 
fies  himself  as  a  moderate  liberal, 
and  states  on  page  19  of  this  work 
that  he  acknowledges  the  use  of 
the  term  neoliberal  in  connection 
with  his  theology. 

The  chief  value  of  the  work  is 
its  incisive  style  of  writing,  its 
sweeping  analysis  of  the  trends  to¬ 
day,  and  its  inclusion  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  contemporary  theology  of 
many  names  and  books  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way.  Orthodox  Christians 
will  reject  his  treatment  on  page 
44  of  the  inspiration  of  the  autog- 
rapha.  DeWolf  makes  it  appear 
that  orthodoxy  has  retreated  to  a 
last-ditch  stand  on  the  infallibility 
of  the  original  documents  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Any  study  of  the  classic 
works  of  orthodoxy  in  this  area 
will  show  this  is  inadequate.  The 
orthodox  student  of  contemporary 
theology  will  find  much  help  in 
this  work. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Baker’s  Dictionary  of  Theol¬ 
ogy.  Everett  F.  Harrison,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief.  Baker  Book  House, 


Grand  Rapids,  1960.  566  pp. 
$8.95. 

This  new  work  has  been  planned 
to  define  the  theological  words  of 
Scripture  and  those  non-Biblical 
theological  terms  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  contemporary  theology. 
This  auspicious  project  has  been 
guided  by  Everett  F.  Harrison, 
professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  with 
the  editorial  help  of  Geoffrey  W. 
Bromiley  and  Carl  F.  H.  Henry. 
The  work  organizes  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  138  writers,  commenting 
upon  874  separate  subjects.  Num¬ 
bered  among  these  contributors  are 
three  faculty  members  of  Dallas 
Seminary,  John  F.  Walvoord, 
Merrill  F.  Unger,  and  S.  Lewis 
Johnson,  Jr. 

This  reviewer  concurs  with 
much  of  the  material  presented  in 
this  helpful  new  work.  It  is  a  most 
useful  book,  and  should  find  its 
place  on  the  shelves  of  every  seri¬ 
ous  student  of  Scripture  and  the¬ 
ology.  It  is  difficult  to  review  such 
a  comprehensive  work.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  individual  articles 
in  the  book  vary  in  strength. 
Among  the  best  articles  are  these: 
“God,”  by  Gordon  H.  Clark; 
“Propitiation,”  by  Leon  Morris; 
“Word,”  by  Andrew  F.  Walls; 
and  “Faith,”  by  James  I.  Packer. 
The  aim  of  the  book  has  been  to 
give  succinct  summaries  of  the  key 
words  defined,  and  to  present  the 
student  with  bibliographies  for  fur¬ 
ther  persona*  study.  The  chief 
value  of  this  volume  is  its  veritable 
storehouse  of  documented  material, 
its  helpful  bibliographies,  and  its 
over-all  loyalty  to  the  Word  of 
God. 

F.  R.  Howe 
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Risen  Indeed.  By  G.  D.  Yarnold. 

Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1959.  134  pp.  $2.25. 

This  study  is  a  ten-chapter  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Biblical  accounts  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  written  by 
an  English  neoliberal,  the  War¬ 
den  of  St.  Deiniol’s  Library,  Ha- 
warden.  The  express  purpose  of 
the  book,  in  the  author’s  own 
words,  is  to  be  “theological  rather 
than  critical,  devotional  rather 
than  apologetic’’  (p.  1).  With  this 
approach,  he  surveys  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  Christ,  the  resurrection 
narratives,  Paul’s  treatment  of  this 
subject,  and  the  ascension. 

The  work  is  “theological”  in 
that  it  approaches  the  Biblical  evi¬ 
dence  friMn  the  viewpoint  of  neo¬ 
liberalism.  This  is  apparent  by  a 
close  study  of  his  first  pages.  He 
asks,  “Did  the  disciples  actually 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  handle  with 
their  hands;  or  did  they  share  in 
some  kind  of  mystical  experience, 
which  they  chose  to  describe  in 
objective  terms?  Strictly  we  can 
never  know  the  answer  to  this 
question  with  absolute  certainty” 
(p.  3).  Later  he  states,  “In  any 
case,  the  Resurrection  transcends 
our  logical  distinctions  of  objec¬ 
tive  and  subjective,  as  it  tran¬ 
scends  all  normal  human  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  common  language  of 
communication  suitable  to  such 
experience”  (p.  4).  The  alert  or¬ 
thodox  Christian  needs  no  further 
evidence  than  this  to  convince  him 
that  Yarnold’s  whole  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  is  existential,  rather  than 
orthodox.  The  value  of  the  work 
for  the  orthodox  Christian  is  sole¬ 
ly  as  a  specimen  of  contemporary 
British  neoliberalism. 

F.  R.  Howe 


A  Shorter  Commentary  on 

Romans.  By  Karl  Barth.  John 

Knox  Press,  Richmond,  1959. 
188  pp.  $3.()0. 

The  present  work  represents  the 
printing  of  a  series  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  in  Basle  during  the  winter 
of  1940-41,  while  Karl  Barth  was 
a  member  of  the  Auxiliary  Armed 
Forces.  Barth  wants  to  let  Paul 
speak  for  himself,  and  finds  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  sets 
forth  the  gospel  in  all  its  splendor 
and  glory.  He  outlines  the  book  of 
Romans  in  an  interesting  way, 
suggesting  that  the  main  theme  of 
the  gospel  is  treated  as  follows: 
the  apostolic  office  and  the  gospel 
( 1 :1-17) ;  the  gospel  as  God’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  man  (1:18 — 3:20); 
the  gospel  as  the  divine  justifica¬ 
tion  of  those  who  believe  (3:21 — 
4:25) ;  the  gospel  as  man’s  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God  (5:1-21); 
the  gospel  as  man’s  sanctification 
6:1-23) ;  the  gospel  as  man’s  liber¬ 
ation  (7:1-25);  the  gospel  as  the 
establishment  of  God’s  law  (8:1- 
39) ;  the  gospel  among  the  Jews 
(9:1 — 11:36);  the  gospel  among 
the  Christians  (12:1 — 15:13) ;  the 
apostle  and  the  church  (15:14 — 
16:27). 

Students  who  look  for  any  pos¬ 
sible  suggestion  of  change  in  Barth 
from  1918  to  1940  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  this  work.  Barth’s 
whole  method  of  treatment  is  still 
existential.  This  allows  him  to 
practice  some  of  the  most  gro¬ 
tesque  exegesis  ever  read  by  this 
reviewer.  He  employs  distortion  of 
the  text  for  the  artistic  effect  of 
parabolic  interpretation.  Thus  he 
says  of  Adam:  “The  meaning  is 
that  the  whole  history  of  mankind 
as  determined  by  Adam  and  his 
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fall,  that  whole  repetition  of  his 
sin  and  his  misery  in  those  who 
collectively  and  individually  bear 
his  name,  the  name  ‘man,’  is  one 
single  parable  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  virtue  of 
the  righteousness  and  love  of  God. 
A  parable,  an  example  (5.14) — 
just  that  and  no  more — to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  us  as  such  and  no 
more!”  (p.  61). 

The  work  will  serve  as  a  simple 
guide  to  Barth’s  exegesis,  and  will 
furnish  the  orthodox  student  with 
detailed  evidence  of  the  treachery 
of  neo-orthodoxy. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Calvin’s  Doctrine  of  the 
Knowledge  of  God.  By  T.  H. 
L.  Parker.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1959.  128  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  is  on  the  staff  of 
Cambridge  University,  England, 
and  is  one  of  the  translators  of 
Karl  Barth’s  Church  Dogmatics 
into  English.  This  is  a  thorough 
study  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  reve¬ 
lation.  It  is  filled  with  documen¬ 
tation  from  the  Institutes  and  vari¬ 
ous  commentaries  of  Calvin. 

The  orthodox  Christian  reader 
in  America,  at  least  according  to 
this  reviewer,  will  read  with  some 
alarm  these  pages.  In  the  neo- 
Calvinism  of  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  there  appears  to  be  a  para¬ 
dox.  These  writers,  such  as  Parker 
and  Torrance,  want  Calvin  to 
speak  to  our  times,  but  they  in¬ 
variably  puncture  their  books  with 
repeated  footnotes  from  such  neo¬ 
orthodox  writers  as  Emil  Brunner, 
Karl  Barth,  and  others.  Alert  or¬ 
thodox  students  must  use  this  book 
with  caution.  One  wonders  how 


Eerdman’s  can  carry  this  book, 
and  the  one  by  Cullmann — surely 
no  friend  to  historic  orthodoxy — 
with  evidently  tacit  approval. 

Lest  the  reader  think  the  re¬ 
viewer  is  engaging  in  the  art  of 
witch-himting,  let  him  read  Park¬ 
er  on  pages  43  and  following  of 
this  work,  concerning  Calvin  and 
Scripture.  Parker  says,  concerning 
Calvin’s  chapter  on  rational  proofs 
to  confirm  belief  in  the  Scripture: 
‘‘And  so  we  might  continue 
through  the  nine  or  ten  proofs  he 
bnngs  forward.  Some  are  certain¬ 
ly  more  weighty  than  others;  but 
strong  or  weak,  they  collectively 
constitute  a  blemish  on  Calvin’s 
doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God 
which  has  had  for  its  progeny  the 
busyness  of  fundamentalists  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Bible  to  the 
neglect  of  discovering  and  preach¬ 
ing  the  Truth  of  the  Bible.”  This 
is  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of 
Calvin.  Let  the  reader  turn  again 
to  the  Institutes,  and  let  Calvin 
speak  for  himself  to  our  times.  Had 
Parker  let  Calvin  speak  for  him¬ 
self,  he  would  have  included  here 
these  words  about  these  same  ar¬ 
guments  from  Book  I,  Chapter 
VIII,  pa^  104,  The  Westminster 
Press  edition :  “Wherefore  the 
Scripture  will  then  only  be  effec¬ 
tual  to  produce  the  saving  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  when  the  certainty 
of  it  shall  be  founded  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  persuasion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Thus  those  human  testi¬ 
monies,  which  contribute  to  its 
confirmation,  will  not  be  useless, 
if  they  follow  that  first  and  princi¬ 
pal  proof,  as  secondary  aids  to  our 
imbecility.  But  those  persons  be¬ 
tray  great  folly,  who  wish  it  to  be 
demonstrated  to  infidels  that  the 
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Scripture  is  the  word  of  God, 
which  cannot  be  known  without 
faith.” 

The  reviewer  strongly  urges  our 
readers  to  be  sure  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  perspective  of  any  writer  wjio 
claims  to  think  Calvin’s  thoughts 
after  him.  This  work  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended. 

For  specific  help  in  this  area, 
our  readers  are  directed  to  these 
excellent  sources  by  the  same  pub¬ 


lisher:  (1)  James  I.  Packer,  Fun¬ 
damentalism  and  the  W ord  of 
God,  pages  120-24;  (2)  John 
Murray,  Calvin  on  Scripture  and 
Divine  Sovereignty,  1960;  and  (3) 
Inspiration  and  Interpretation,  a 
symposium  which  contains  the 
truth  about  Calvin  in  the  article 
“Calvin  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,” 
by  Kenneth  S.  Kantzer. 

F.  R.  Howb 


Periodical  Review 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand 


“Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “Al¬ 
ways  It  Is  God  Speaking,” 

Eternity,  November,  1960. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  one 
of  the  last  articles  to  come  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Barnhouse  is  this 
staunch  defense  of  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  Scripture. 
The  opening  paragraph  sets  the 
tone  for  the  whole  article.  “For 
the  Christian  the  Scripture  is  the 
supreme  court  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal.  This  teaching  is  not 
popular  in  our  day.  Ecclesiastical 
leaders  and  theologians  alike  dis¬ 
count  the  appeal  to  the  Bible  as 
final  authority  even  while  paying 
lip  service  to  orthodox  statements 
concerning  the  Word  of  God. 
Theologians  are  often  worse  than 
administrative  leaders,  because 
they  exhibit  positive  blasphemy  at 
times  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
Bible.”  The  author  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  believer’s  attitude 
toward  the  Scriptures  from  that  of 
the  liberal.  “As  a  follower  of 
Christ,  I  submit  to  the  Bible.  It 
judges  me  in  all  things  and  its 
judgment  is  final.  But  the  liberal 
subjects  the  Bible  to  himself.”  The 
article  is  a  slashing  attack  on  lib¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  Scripture 
which  often  accuses  the  human 
author  of  Scripture  in  his  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
to  be  “juggler  of  Scripture,”  an 
accusation  which  results  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  “a  jug¬ 
gler  of  Scripture”  since  He  is  the 
real  author.  The  article  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  these  moving  words. 
“One  of  the  greatest  leaders  of 


the  Church  of  England,  Bishop 
Ryle  of  Liverpool,  wrote:  ‘Give 
me  the  difficulties,  rather  than 
the  doubt.  I  accept  the  plenary, 
verbal  theory  of  Biblical  inspira¬ 
tion  with  all  its  difficulties  and 
humbly  wait  for  their  solution. 
But  while  I  wait,  I  am  standing 
on  the  rock.  “It  is  written.” '  Re¬ 
cently  I  ran  across  a  Bible  which  I 
used  when  little  more  than  a  boy. 
On  its  flyleaf  I  had  written  the 
following:  ‘Scripture  is  through¬ 
out  from  God;  Scripture  is  en¬ 
tirely  from  God.  The  Bible  is 
God  speaking  in  man;  It  is  God 
speaking  by  man ;  It  is  God  speak¬ 
ing  as  man !  It  is  God  speaking  for 
man;  but  always  it  is  God  speak¬ 
ing.”  It  is  certain  that  Dr.  Barn- 
house  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  staunch  adherence  to  the  inspir¬ 
ation  and  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The  Issue  Joined 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  there 
is  a  need  to  stand  upon  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  is  that  of  science,  crea¬ 
tion,  and  evolution.  There  is  no 
place  where  the  position  of  many 
evangelicals  is  more  inadequate 
than  in  their  attempts  to  har¬ 
monize  the  teachings  of  evolution 
and  those  of  Genesis.  They  tend 
to  weaken  the  doctrine  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scripture  be¬ 
cause  of  the  problems  they  face. 
Irwin  Cowperthwaite  writing  in 
the  June,  1960,  Journal  of  the 
American  Scientific  Affiliation  in 
an  article  entitled,  “Some  Impli¬ 
cations  of  Evolution  for  A.S.A.” 
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faces  up  to  the  problem.  “If  evolu¬ 
tion  is  now  a  solidly  established 
scientific  law  which  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  if  evolution  cannot  be 
harmonized  with  the  Biblical  story 
then  what  is  to  be  our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  Bible?*’  In  fairness  to 
Mr.  Cowperthwaite  it  must  be 
noted  that  he  sets  forth  the  above 
conclusions  as  “to  big:  ifs.”  not 
necessarily  as  firm  conclusions.  He 
sets  forth  three  “difficult,  if  not 
insoluble  problems  involved  in  try¬ 
ing  to  harmonize  the  theory  of  the 
evolutionary  origin  of  man  with 
the  account  of  the  creation  of  man 
as  found  in  the  Bible*’:  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  the  special  creaticm  of 
man;  the  Bible  teaching  that  the 
whole  human  race  is  descended 
from  one  man  and  one  woman; 
the  relationship  of  the  antiquity  of 
man  and  the  genealogies  of  Gene¬ 
sis.  The  latter  cannot  be  pushed 
back  to  “100,000  and  more  years 
to  a  time  when  anthropologists 
claim  that  early  man  lived  upon 
the  earth.*’  He  offers  three  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  problems:  “the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  are  stxnehow 
of  a  lower  order  of  inspiration 
than  other  parts  of  the  Bible;” 
“the  story  of  creation  was  written 
in  picturesque  figurative  language 
and  was  never  meant  to  be  taken 
literally ;”  “the  Bible  writer^ 
wrote  their  messages  in  terms  of 
the  scientific  theories  and  super¬ 
stitions  of  their  days  and  that  any 
such  scientific  allusions  can  be  ig¬ 
nored.”  None  of  these  solutions 
are  acceptable  to  the  author  and 
so  he  concludes  with  a  question, 
“Is  harmonization  possible,  and  if 
so,  how?”  It  will  readily  be  seen, 
however,  that  each  of  the  solutions 
offered — and  they  are  accepted 
by  many  sdentists  and  theologians 


— are  a  distinct  threat  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  Writing  in  the  same 
issue  in  answer  to  Cowperthwaite, 
J.  Frank  Cassel  in  a  paper  on 
“The  Origin  of  Man  and  the 
Bible,”  denies  the  necessity  for 
the  “either-or”  character  of  Cow- 
perthwaite’s  article  and  asserts  that 
the  problem  rather  rests  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
He  attacks  any  attempt  to  say 
“that  any  hint  of  fallacy  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  was  an 
attack  upon  the  Bible  itself  and 
upon  its  God.”  Cassel’s  solution 
of  the  problems  raised  by  Cowper¬ 
thwaite  is  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  solutions  suggested  by  the  lat¬ 
ter;  especially  the  lower  order  of 
inspiration,  figurative  instead  of 
literal  language.  He  asserts,  “Why 
worry  about  what  passages  are  to 
be  interpreted  literally  and  which 
figuratively.  Look,  rather,  to  God 
to  reveal  Himself  more  fully  and 
most  directly  to  you  from  each 
passage  according  to  your  need,” 
a  position  which  he  admits  tends 
to  neo-orthodoxy.  The  president 
of  the  ASA,  H.  Harold  Hartzler 
in  a  letter  to  Cowperthwaite  firmly 
rejects  the  latter’s  solutions  and 
advises  caution.  “Personally,  I 
tend  to  take  the  story  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  rather  literally  and  I  am  still 
interested  in  attempting  to  corre¬ 
late  the  Scripture  passages  and  sci¬ 
entific  facts  and  theory  which  may 
bear  upon  the  same.  One  of  our 
dangers  in  this  area,  of  course,  is 
that  we  tend  to  form  final  conclu¬ 
sions.  We  should  realize  that  our 
interpretation  of  both  scientific 
principles  and  of  Scriptural  pas¬ 
sages  must  only  be  tentative.” 
Readers  will  profit  by  this  discus- 
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sion  as  it  places  the  issue  squarely 
before  us. 

Hoitenga,  D.  J.,  Jr.,  “The  Argu¬ 
ment  from  Revelation  to  Infal¬ 
libility,”  Reformed  Journal, 
July- August,  1960. 

Currently  the  theologians  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  America  are  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  the  infallibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  num¬ 
ber  taking  positions  which  weaken 
this  communion’s  traditional  stand 
on  this  vital  doctrine.  In  this  valu¬ 
able  article,  the  author  takes  the 
position  that  there  is  only  one  ar¬ 
gument  to  support  the  infallibility 
of  the  Scriptures:  “Scripture  is  the 
Word  of  God,  therefore  scripture 
is  infallible.  In  this  form  the  ar¬ 
gument  has  only  one  premise: 
’Scripture  is  the  word  of  God.' 
But  a  deductive  argument  involves 
at  least  two  premises,  one  of 
which,  though  assumed,  is  often 
not  expressed.  That  other  premise 
in  this  case  is  this:  ‘God  in  all 
his  words  and  deeds  is  infallible.' 
Hence  the  argument  in  complete 
logical  form :  God  in  all  his  words 
and  deeds  is  infallible;  Scripture 
is  his  word  (his  revelation)  ;  there¬ 
fore:  Scripture  is  infallible.”  Stu¬ 
dents  will  welcome  this  logical  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  this  important  doc¬ 
trine. 

Payne,  J.  Barton,  “Hermeneutics 
as  a  Cloak  for  the  Denial  of 
Scripture,”  Torch  and  Trum¬ 
pet,  September,  1960. 

One  of  the  nation’s  leading 
evangelical  scholars  makes  a  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  the  attitude 
neoevangelicalism  takes  toward  the 
Scriptures  as  reflected  in  the  writ¬ 


ings  of  Cornell.  Payne  points  out 
that  Camell  “insists  that  if  we  are 
to  take  seriously  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  we  must  accept  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
orthodoxy  being  committed  to  the 
concept  of  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  Scripture.”  However,  “in  his 
interpretation  of  inspiration,  Car- 
nell  tends  to  vitiate  the  reality  of 
Biblical  authority.  Indeed,  he 
openly  grants  the  impossibility  of 
‘coaxing  into  harmony’  the  data  of 
Scripture.  How  then,  we  ask,  can 
he  in  the  same  breath  reject  the 
idea  of  accommodating  die  doc¬ 
trine  of.  inspiration  to  the  induc¬ 
tively  reasoned  difficulties  that  he 
recognizes?  Carnell  replies,  ‘The 
rules  of  hermeneutics  see  to  that’; 
though  he  does  admit  that  his 
methodology  entails  a  ‘strained  use’ 
of  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
as  these  have  been  employed  by  his¬ 
toric  evangelicalism.”  Payne  com¬ 
ments  that  neoevangelicalism  and 
Roman  Catholidsm  are  alike.  The 
former  “simply  substitutes  ratimial 
induction  for  the  Church  as  a 
source  of  distinguishing  which  Bib¬ 
lical  passages  need  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  away.  In  both  cases,  her¬ 
meneutics  seems  to  have  become  a 
cloak  for  the  practical  denial  of 
Scripture.”  Payne  concludes  that 
the  use  of  the  three  principles  of 
usus  loquendi  (the  use  of  words  in 
their  generally  accepted  meaning), 
normativeness  and  progressive  rev¬ 
elation  has  resulted  in  three  serious 
consequences:  “(1)  Our  anti-evan¬ 
gelical  critics  see  more  clearly  than 
can  some  of  us  the  incongruity  of 
professing  to  believe  in  inerrancy 
while  at  the  same  time  denying  it 
in  reference  to  the  concrete  data  of 
Scripture.  A  consistent  orthodoxy 
will  warrant  more  respect  than  an 
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obscurantist  neo-evangelicalism. 
(2)  The  propagation  of  the  gospel 
depends  upon  a  clear  witness  to  its 
proper  interpretation.”  The  con¬ 
doning  of  improper  applicatimis  of 
hermeneutical  principles  will  “open 
the  gates  for  views  ranging  from 
Romanism  to  Mormonism,  which, 
we  must  recall,  accepts  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God  ‘as  far  as  it  is 
translated  correctly.'”  (3)  “The 
authority  of  our  Bible  cannot  long 
survive  our  disbelief  in  its  con¬ 
tents.”  Orthodoxy  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Payne  for  this  clear 
analysis  of  the  dangers  of  the  neo¬ 
evangelicalism  attitude  towards 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Pearson,  Roy,  “How  to  Kill  a 
Good  Executive,”  Think,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960. 

This  article  has  intense  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  church's  attitude  to¬ 
wards  its  pastor.  Apply  this  para¬ 
graph  to  your  pastor.  “One 
method  of  decapitation  is  just  to 
keep  the  man  so  busy  that  he  has 
no  time  to  keep  his  mind  alive: 
add  to  his  burdens,  increase  his  du¬ 
ties,  multiply  his  responsibilities. 
Another  is  to  make  him  feel  guilty 
if  he  is  not  always  breathless: 
when  you  walk  into  his  office  and 
find  him  reading  about  the  latest 
research  in  his  held,  arch  your  eye¬ 
brows,  shake  your  finger  at  him 
slyly,  and  say  something  like, 
‘Well,  I  caught  you  loafing  again, 
didn’t  I?’  .  .  .  Still  another  is  to 
compare  him  unfavorably  with  one 
of  his  colleagues.” 

Toth,  Valentine  A.,  “The  Cler^- 
man.  His  Privileges  and  Lia¬ 
bilities,”  Voice,  November, 
1960. 


Pastors  will  value  this  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  legal  problems  of  the 
ministry  reprinted  from  the 
Cleveland-Marshall  Law  Review. 
It  will  be  referred  to  time  and 
again. 

Woods,  C.  Stacey,  “The  Neutral 
Protestants,’’  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  October  1,  1960. 

The  president  of  this  vital  pe¬ 
riodical  seeks  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  revitalizing  Protestan¬ 
tism  and  rejects  the  view  that  “the 
alternatives  we  face  are  a  sterile 
Fundamentalism  devoid  of  love 
and  of  a  social  conscience  and  a 
free  fellowship  of  emancipated 
souls  with  a  renewed  Protestant 
ethic  who  love  and  are  loved. 
Rather,  he  asserts  “there  is  no 
Biblical  antithesis  between  an  en¬ 
ergetic  insistence  upon  historic 
Biblical  doctrine  as  the  only  neces¬ 
sary  and  adequate  foundation,  and 
works  of  love.  The  alternatives 
are  these — on  the  one  hand  the 
fellowship  of  those  who  will  not 
shrink  from  the  label  of  narrow 
Fundamentalism,  realizing  that 
this  loyalty  to  Biblical  doctrine 
carries  with  it  the  demand  of  a 
quickened  social  conscience  and  an 
attitude  of  Christian  love  to  all 
men,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fellowship  of  those  who  exhibit  an 
emasculated  Christian  faith,  with 
little  doctrinal  imperative,  that  is 
producing  American  Protestant 
neutralism  today.” 

Other  significant  articles 
Barnard,  L.  W.  “Bishop  Light- 
foot  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers,” 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1960. 

Barnhouse,  D.  G.,  “Communism 
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and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,"  Eternity,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1960. 

Barnhouse,  D.  G.,  "Successful 
Marriage,”  Eternity,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1960. 

Criswell,  W.  A.,  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  and  the  Presidency,”  Ac¬ 
tion,  September,  1960. 

Driver,  Warren,  "The  Release  of 
Homicides  from  the  Cities  of 
Refuge,”  Grace  Journal,  Fall, 
1960. 

"Eschatology  Issue,”  London 
Quarterly  and  Holhorn  Review, 
July,  1960. 

Ferre,  Nels  F.  S.,  "Survey  of  Re¬ 
cent  Theological  Literature, 
'"Andover  Newton  Quarterly, 
September,  1960. 

Fletcher,  Betty,  "Learning  to  Be 
Thankful,”  His,  November, 
1960. 

Gottwald,  Norman  K.,  "Whither 
Old  Testament  Studies?”  And¬ 
over  Newton  Quarterly,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960. 

Henry,  Carl  F.  H.,  "Are  the 
Christian  Colleges  Succeeding?” 
Christian  Herald,  November, 
1960. 

Hoekstra,  P.,  ‘‘The  Status  of 
Catholics  in  the  American  Co¬ 
lonial  Period,”  Reformed  Jour¬ 
nal,  July- August,  1960. 

"Is  There  a  Neo-Wesleyanism,” 
Religion  in  Life,  Autumn,  1960. 

Keiper,  Ralph  E.,  "Prayer  Is  Not 
Cheap,”  Eternity,  November, 
1960. 

Little,  Paul  E.,  “What  Non- 
Christians  Ask,”  His,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1960. 

Male,  E.  William,  "  ‘Divine  Heal¬ 


ing’  According  to  James  5,” 
Grace  Journal,  Fall,  1960. 

Martin,  Walter  R.,  "Love,  Doc¬ 
trine  and  Fellowship ;  How  Can 
We  Put  Them  Together?” 
Eternity,  November,  1960. 

Mavrodes,  G.,  "Your  Job,  the 
Lord,  and  You,”  Eternity,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960. 

Morrison,  C.  C.,  “Open  Letter  to 
Senator  Kennedy,”  Christianity 
Today,  September  12,  1960. 

Mundell,  G.,  "Jehovah  Shammah 
.  .  .  the  Lord  Is  Present,” 
Moody  Monthly,  September, 
1960. 

Oliver,  C.  Herbert,  "The  Chris¬ 
tian  Negro:  What  Should  He 
Do?”  Eternity,  November, 
1960. 

Parker,  E.  C.,  “The  Congo:  An¬ 
other  China?”  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury,  September  21,  1960. 

Roark,  D.,  "The  Christian  and 
Installment  Buying,”  Moody 
Monthly,  September,  1960. 

Rowley,  H.  H.,  “Elijah  on  Mount 
Carmel,”  Bulletin  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  September, 
1960. 

Rummell,  E.  M.,  "Way  to  Free¬ 
dom,”  Moody  Monthly,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960. 

Scammon,  John  H.,  "The  Minis¬ 
ter  and  the  Psalms,”  Andover 
Newton  Quarterly,  September, 

1960. 

Scroggs,  Robin,  "John  Wesley  as 
a  Biblical  Scholar,”  Journal  of 
Bible  and  Religion,  October, 
1960. 

Sinclair,  Lawrence  A.,  "Two  Ba¬ 
sic  Principles  of  Biblical  Ar¬ 
chaeology,”  Journal  of  Bible  and 
Religion,  October,  1960. 


Books  Received 


Archaeoiogy  amd  tht  Ntw  TtMimmgmt.  By  J.  A.  Thompton.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmant 
Pnbl.  Co^  Grand  Rapids,  Mieh.,  1960.  151  pp.  $1.M  paper. 

Why  Did  Christ  Ditt  By  F.  E.  Marth.  Zondervan  Publiahing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mieh.,  1960.  199  pp.  $2.95. 

EvamgsUsm  Without  Apology.  By  Janies  Stewart.  Kregel  Publioationa,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mieh.,  1960.  129  pp.  $2.25. 

How  to  Improve  Your  Preuehiug.  By  Bob  Jones  Jr.  Kregel  Publications,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mid.,  1960.  151  pp.  $2.M. 

Christiaus  Alive.  By  Bryan  Grireeo.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1960. 
125  pp.  $2.95. 

Questious  People  Ash  About  Religiou.  By  W.  E.  Sangster.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn^  1960.  142  pp.  $2.25. 

C.  H.  Spurgeou’s  Sermous  ou  Pruyer.  Charles  T.  Cook,  Editor.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi.  1960.  256  pp.  $2.95. 

C.  H.  Spurgeou’s  Evougelistic  Sermous.  Charles  T.  Cook,  editor.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mieh.,  1960.  256  up.  $2.95. 

The  Crowds  Around  Culvary.  By  William  F.  Beck  and  Paul  G.  Hansen.  Con* 
eordia  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1960.  120  pp. 

The  Biblical  Expositor.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  Editor.  A.  J.  Holman  Co.,  Phila* 
delphia,  1960.  3  vols.  $6.95  per  vol. 

The  Emphasixed  Bible.  By  Joseph  Bryant  Rotherham.  Rregel  Publications, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1959.  92Xi  pp,  plus  202  pp.  $12.95. 

The  Pilgrim  Hymnal.  Edited  by  Ethel  IL  Porter  and  Hugh  Porter.  The  Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston,  1958.  596  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Anabaptist  View  of  the  Church.  By  Franklin  Hamlin  Littrdl.  Starr  King 
Press,  Boston,  1960.  229  pp.  $6.00. 

Varieties  of  Protestantism.  By  John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.  Westminster  Press,  Phila* 
delphia,  1960.  271  pp.  $4.50. 

Eleven  Years  of  Bible  Bibliography.  Edited  by  H.  H.  Rowley.  The  Falcon’s 
Wing  Press,  Indian  Hills,  Colorado.  1969.  804  pp.  $7.50. 

The  Speaker’s  Sourcebooh.  By  Eleanor  Doan.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1960.  304  pp.  $3.96. 

Minority  of  One.  By  Qyde  S.  Kilby.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mieh.,  1950.  252  pp.  $3.95. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  His  Person  mud  Worh.  By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth.  Kregel 
Publications,  Grand  Rapids,  Mieh.,  1959.  192  pp.  $2.95. 

Steps  to  Salvation.  By  J<din  H.  Gerstner.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1960.  192  pp.  $3.95. 

The  Cost  of  Discipleship.  By  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
2nd  edition,  1%9.  2^  pp.  $3.00. 

Let  Wisdom  Judge.  By  Charles  Simeon.  Inter-Varsity  Press,  Chicago.  1959. 
190  pp.  $3.00. 

The  Degrees  of  Knowledge.  By  Jacques  Maritain.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1959.  476  pp.  $7.50. 

Calvin’s  Doctrine  of  Christian  Life.  By  Ronald  S.  Wallace.  Wm.  B.  Eerd¬ 
mans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1960.  349  pp.  $5.00. 

The  Apocalypse  Today.  By  Thomas  F.  Torrance.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1960.  155  pp.  $3.00. 

Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Manhiud.  By  Johannes  Munck.  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1960.  351  pp.  $6.50. 

The  Psychology  of  Christian  Conversion.  By  Robert  O.  Ferm.  Fleming  H. 
Revell,  New  York,  1959.  255  pp.  $4.00. 

The  Precions  Blood  of  Christ.  By  J.  Glenn  Gould.  Beacon  Hill  Press,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  1959.  110  pp.  $1.50. 

Philippians  Throngh  the  Revelation.  An  Expanded  Translation  by  Kenneth  S. 
Wuest.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1959. 
284  pp.  $3.50. 
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Smeris  Ermdiri.  By  Jaarbodc  voor  Godsdicnstwettuduippcii.  Karel  Bayaart, 
Bmlla,  1958.  420  pp. 

Romams  /ar  lAa  Childrtu's  H0mrt.  By  Kannath  N.  Taylor.  Moody  Praat,  Chi* 
eago,  1959.  190  pp.  $2.95. 

M0mmit  a/  tA#  Mixing  Bnml.  By  Balva  Atkinson  Morphy.  Moody  Praaa, 
Chicago,  1959.  192  pp.  $3.W. 

A  Light  to  tho  Notions.  By  Norman  K.  Gottwald.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
1959.  614  pp.  $6.50. 

Your  Fmmily  Goes  Comping.  By  Doris  T.  Patterson.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash* 
▼ilia,  1959.  160  pp.  $2.50. 

Fsolm  99.  B.  G.  W.  Ahlstrom.  Glaampa,  Lund.  228  pp. 

Petrus  nnd  Seine  Zeit.  By  Paul  Gaachtar.  Tyrolia*Verlag,  Munchen,  1958. 
458  pp. 

The  Nnrtnre  ond  Evongelism  of  Children.  By  Gideon  G.  Yoder.  Herald  Press, 
Scottsdale,  Pa.,  1959L  188  pp.  $3.00. 

The  Riddle  of  Romou  CothoUeism.  By  Jaroslav  Pelikan.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  1959.  272  pp.  $4.00. 

The  Internotionoi  Lesson  Annnol.  Edited  by  Charles  M.  Laymon.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  1959.  4^  pp.  $2.M. 

Here  /  Stood.  By  Roland  Bainton.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1959.  422 
pp.  $1.75,  paper. 

The  Porodoxes  of  Jesns.  By  Ralph  W.  Soekman.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
1959.  264  pp.  $125  paper. 

Oar  Roving  Bible.  By  Lawrence  E.  Nelson.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  1955. 
318  pp.  $1.50  paper. 

Choncer.  Edited  by  Edward  Wagenknecht.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York, 
1959.  413  pp.  $2A5,  paper. 

Institutes  of  the  ChristUm  Religion.  By  John  Calvin.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mieh^  1957.  2  vols.  $5.00,  paper. 

Holy  Bible.  The  Berkeley  Version  in  Modem  English,  ^ndervan  Publishing 
Con  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1969.  944  pp.  plus  ^  pp.  $7.95. 

Let's  Study  Greoh.  By  Clarence  B.  Hale.  Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1959.  189  pp. 

The  Triol  of  Jesns.  By  Joseph  Blinsler.  Newman  Press,  Westminster,  Md., 
1959.  312  pp.  $4.75. 

Colvin's  Doctrine  of  the  Knowledge  of  God.  By  T.  H.  L.  Parker.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1959.  129  pp.  $3.00. 

The  New  Testoment,  The  Christiim  ond  the  Stote.  By  Archie  Penner.  Herald 
Press,  Scottsdale,  Pa.,  1959.  128  pp.  $220. 

ChristUm  Symbolism  in  the  EvmugeUeol  Churches.  By  Thomas  Albert  Stafford. 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  1959.  176  pp.  $125  paper. 

Conversion.  By  E.  Stanley  Jones.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1959.  253 
pp.  $325  cloth,  $1.95  paper. 

Letters  to  My  God.  By  D^gobert  D.  Runet.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York, 
1959.  58  pp.  $2.00. 

Following  Christ  in  Onr  Worh.  By  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder.  Herald  Press, 
Scottsdale,  Pa.,  1959.  72  pp.  $125,  paper. 

Sundoy  School  Success.  By  Clarence  H.  Benson.  Evangelical  Teadier  Training 
Association,  Wheaton,  III.,  1959.  95  pp.  $125,  paper. 

Vocotion  Bible  School.  By  Mrs.  Roth  A.  Clark.  Evangelical  Teacher  Training 
Association,  Wheaton,  III.,  1959.  94  pp.  $125  paper. 

Conversions  Psychologicol  ond  Spiritnol.  By  D.  Martyn  Lloyd-Jones.  Inter- 
Varsity  Press,  Chicago,  1959.  40  pp.  20,  paper. 

John  6  ond  the  Jewish  Possover.  By  Bertil  Gartner.  Ejnar  Monksgaard,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1959.  52  pp. 

Between  God  ond  Sotan,  By  Helmut  Thielieke.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1959.  84  pp.  $2.00. 

Teoching  Techniques  for  Sundoy  School.  By  Clarence  H.  Benson.  Evangelical 
Teacher  Training  Association,  Wheaton,  III.,  revised  1959.  93  pp.  $125, 
paper. 

Psychology,  Religion,  ond  Hooting,  By  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead.  Abingdtm  Press, 
Nashville,  1959.  543  pp.  $1.75,  paper. 
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God's  Wrath.  By  Dondd  Grey  Bemhouse.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmant  Publishing  Com* 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  19S3.  286  pp.  $3.50. 

Christianity  and  Libtraiism.  By  J.  Greshem  Machen.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publ. 

Con  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1923,  reprinted  1960.  189  pp.  $1.75. 

History  of  Christianity  in  tha  Middlo  Ages.  By  William  R.  Cannon.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1960.  352  pp.  $4.50. 

Western  Asceticism.  The  Library  of  Christian  Classics,  edited  by  Owen  Chad* 
wick.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1958.  368  pp.  $5.00. 

This  Was  John  Calvin.  By  Thea  B.  Van  Halsema.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1959.  180  pp.  $2.95. 

The  Rebirth  of  Ministry.  By  James  D.  Smart.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila* 
delphia,  19i60.  192  pp.  $3.50. 

Early  Modern  Europe.  By  George  Clark.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York, 
1960.  261  pp.  $1.50  paper. 

The  Layman’s  Bible  Commentary.  Psalms,  Jeremiah,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
The  Epistles  of  John,  Jude,  Revelation.  John  Knox  Press,  Ridimond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1960.  4  vols.  $7.00. 

Calvin’s  New  Testament  Commentaries.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John, 
Part  1.  Translated  by  T.  H.  L.  Parker.  Wm,  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1960.  278  pp.  $4.50. 

Ancient  Christian  Writers.  St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms.  Translated  by  Dame 
Scholastica  Hebgin  and  Dame  Pelieitas  Corrigan.  The  Newman  Press, 
Westminster,  Maryland,  1960.  354  pp.  $4.50. 

The  Sufferings  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah.  By  John  Brown.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  19^.  352  pp. 

The  Need  to  Believe.  By  Murdo  Ewen  Macdonald.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1960.  128  pp.  $2.95. 

The  Theology  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  By  John  D.  Godsey.  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  19M.  299  pp.  $6.00. 

Jesns  and  the  Trinity.  By  Walter  Russell  Bowie.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  19M.  160  pp.  $2.75. 

The  Psychology  of  Connseling.  By  Clyde  M.  Narramore.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Midiigan,  1960.  303  pp.  $3.95. 

The  Child  in  the  Christian  Home.  By  Margaret  Bailey  Jacobsen.  Scripture 
Press,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  1959.  200  pp.  K50. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Missions.  By  J.  H.  Bavinck.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1960.  323  pp.  $4.95. 

Helping  the  Teacher.  By  Findley  B.  Edge.  Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

1959.  181  pp.  $2.95. 

Her  Heart  and  Home.  By  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus.  Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1960. 
160  pp.  $3.00. 

The  Christian  Family.  By  Leslie  and  Winifred  Brown.  Moses.  By  Gerhard  Von 
Rad.  Faithful  Witnesses.  By  Edward  Rochie  Hardy.  Association  Press, 
New  York,  1959.  80  pp.  $1.00,  paper. 

Missionary  Life  and  Work.  By  Harold  R.  Cook.  Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1959. 

382  pp.  $5.00. 

To  Live  by  His  Word.  By  Earl  C.  Smith.  Exposition  Press,  New  York,  1960. 
98  pp.  $2.50. 

The  New  Translations  of  the  Bible.  By  E.  H.  Robertson.  Alec  R.  Allenson, 
Inc.,  Naperville,  Illinois,  1959.  190  pp.  $2.50,  paper. 

The  Old  Testament  Speaks.  By  Samuel  J.  Schultz.  Harper  ft  Bros.  New  York, 

1960.  436  pp.  $7.00. 

Student’s  Hebrew  Lexicon.  By  Benjamin  Davies  and  Edward  C.  Mitchell. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1960.  752  pp.  $5.95. 
The  Story  of  Israel.  By  Stephen  Szikszai.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1960.  96  pp.  $1.50. 

The  Westminster  Confession  for  Today.  By  George  S.  Hendry.  John  Knox 
Press,  Ridimond,  Virginia.  1960.  253  pp.  $2.00,  paper. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  C.  E.  (^Iton.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1960.  158  pp.  $2.95. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  Offers  ii  1961 
OUTSTANMNG  THEOLOGICAL  JOURNAUSM 

Continuing  the  tradition  of  America's  oldest  theological  quarterly, 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  scheduled  for  1961  an  outstanding  program  of 
conservative  theological  articles  from  evangelical  leaders  as  contributors 
and  from  its  staff,  the  Dallas  Seminary  Faculty. 

Natioially  Kiowe  Coitribetors  Scliediled 

Willard  M.  Aldrich  Harold  Lindsell  Oliver  W.  Price 

Carl  Armerding  G.  Coleman  Luck  Bernard  Ramm 

Charles  L.  Feinoerg  Alfred  Martin  J.  B.  Rowell 

Donald  P.  Hustad  Henry  M.  Morris  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

"The  Evangelical  Trend  in  American  Christianity"  by  Herbert  S.  Mekeel, 
pastor.  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Schenectaay,  N.  Y.,  I960  W.  H. 
Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  Lectureship,  will  begin  in  the  1961  April- 
June  Number. 

Staff  Articles  froa  Dalas  Faodty  Meabars 

Donald  K.  Campbell  Zane  C.  Hodges  Merrill  F.  Unger 

George  W.  Dollar  J.  Dwight  Pentecost  John  A.  Witmer 

"The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ"  by  President  John  F.  Walvoord  will 
continue  with  a  series  of  four  articles  in  1961. 


Book  Reviews 

Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Pente¬ 
cost  the  Dallas  Seminary  Faculty 
will  review  the  current  theological 
literature,  publishing  an  average 
approximating  thirty  reviews  of 
books  in  each  number. 


Periodical  Reviews 

Librarian  James  F.  Rand  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  1961  his  helpful  re¬ 
view  of  the  current  theological 
journalism,  discussing  outstanding- 
ing  articles. 


•NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER- 


Subscribe  for  One  Year  at  $3.00  (add  30c  for  postage  outside 
U.  S.,  Canada). 

Receive  a  fifth  number  as  our  gift  —  85c  value 
Offer  expires  Fmbruary  1,  1961 
Good  on  Now  oubteriptions  only 


John  F.  Walvoord,  editor 

Bibliotheca  Sacra 

Published  since  1934  by 

DALLAS  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

3909  Swiss  Avenue  e  Dallas  4,  Texas 
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